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THE CRISIS in HOLLAND 
pfollgwing account of the state of re- 
Holland, is the most accurate and 
thatwehaveseen. We are indebted 
‘The Protestant. churches of Holland have 
‘long: age. eqased..to cocupy the prominent 

which they held in the seventeenth 
tary, inethe Protestant world. They 
@an* bo lotiger exhibit assemblies like the 
Synod of Dort, nor theologians like ‘Ar- 
minius. Abroad, they are almost entirely 
Ubtepresénted on the vast missionaty fields 
of the Protestant churches, the Dutch Mis- 
sionary Society confining itself to the Dutch 
colonies in the Indian Arcbipelago, while 
at home, the Reformed State Church, as 
well as the Lutheran and Mennonite de- 
nominations, have.come largely under the 
influence of: Retionalism. A clergyman of 
the Established Church stated a few years 
ago, at a meeting of the English Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, that of the one thousand five 
hundred clergymen of his Church, only 
about two hundred were orthodox. This 
may have. been an exaggeration, but all ac- 
counts agtec that Rationalistic doctrines 
hove been, and still are, predominant in the 

@hurch of Holland. 

OF late, an évangelical reaction seems to 
haye gained strength. There is an increas- 
‘ed activity in the Dutch theology, and the 
Dutch churches; theologians and philoso- 
phers of greater ability begin again to make 
their appearance, and the interest of foreign 
countries in the religious movements of 
Holland has already become so great, that 
one of the best literary reviews of Europe— 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, of Paris—has 
made them the subject of an article. The 
author of the article, Mr. Reville, pastor of 
a French congregstion in Holland, reviewed 
the modern history of the Church from the 
stand-point of am advanced Rationalism. 
The wide circulation, and great reputation 
of: the Revue des Deux Mondes, made it 
therefore very desirable that it should soon 
be followed by the work of an evangelical 
author. ‘This ‘has been done by the appear- 
ance of a book of Mr. Chantepie de la Saus- 

ye, entitled La Crise Religieuse en Hol- 
land. The two works together have brought 
the religious condition of Holland promi- 
nently before the religious press, and the 
churches of Europe, and as from the state- 
ments of both it appears: likely that the 
eburches;of Holland will hereafter claim a 
somewhat larger space than the religious 
intelligence. of the press has hitherto aoc- 
corded to them, we thiuk it is quite time to 
spread some information about their present 
condition, and about the agitations which of 
late have pervaded them. | 

There ate among the Dutch Reformed 
now four chief parties—the Strict Calvinis- 
ip the Moderate Evangelical, the Moderate 

iberal, and the Ultra Liberal. The first of 
these parties has but a few adherents in the 
State Church—the bulk of it having formed 
long ago.a.Free Reformed Church, which has 

lasses, from 50,000 te 70,000 members, 


gnd.s theological school at Kamben. They 


have a very talented leader in Mr. Groen 
van Prinasterer, who has been several times 
State Minister, and for a long time the 
leader of the conservative party of the legis- 
lature of Holland. Groen van Prinsterer 
is not opposed to the principle of State 
churchism; on the contrary, he advocates 
yiews similar to those of Dr. Stahl, of Ber- 
lin, believing with him in a “Christian 
atate,”’ which, in all departments of public 
life, and especially in church and school, is 
to lend the secular arm to the promotion 
of, the interests of Christianity. When the 
majority of the Legislature resolved to ex- 
élude religious instruction from the public 
schools, and to leave it entirely to the 
several religious denominations, Groen van 
Prinsterer considered this as a defection 
from the Christian character of the State, 
and resigned his seat. Beside him, Dr. 
Capadose, a converted Jew, and a zealous 
member of the Evangelical Alliance, is best 
known among the men of this party. They 
stand firm like a rock on the articles of 
Dort, being considered by some as even 
a shade more supralapsarian. They are 
small in number, but occupy the foremost 
rank among the churches of Holland, by 
iron consistency, restless energy, and un- 
daunted courage. 

The Evangelical Party in the State Church. 

The orthodox party in the Established 
Church has still a strong hold of a very 
considerable portion of the peasants, and the 


lower and middle classes of the population 


in the towns. It is a remarkable fact, that 
while the victory of Rationalism among the 
clergy, the scholars, and the wealthy classes 
of the people in general, was much more 
complete than in Germany, the.mass of the 
people adhered more steadfastly to the faith 
of their fathers. At the head of this party 


gtands an association, which calls itself 


«Seriousness and Peace,” and which for 
several years published a montbly journal, 
having the same title. By the name, the 
party wish to express their ‘‘earnest’” at- 
tachment to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity; in particular, their faith in 
Christ as the Son of God, and the Saviour 
of sinners; and, on the other hand, their 
desire to hold “peace” with all men, as far 
as it is possible, without denial of the truth. 
The leaders of this party are closely allied 
with the modern Evangelical school of Ger- 
many. Like the latter, they fondly hope 


for a reconciliation of faith and science, 


and express.the opinion, that in the doc- 
trines. of Christianity the divine and re- 
vealed substance ought to be well distin- 
guished from human form, in which human 
langusge has had to clothe it, and that with 
regard to the human form of doctrines, the 
Ohristien Charch should not forego the 
liberty of progress. A prolific writer of 
this school is Pastor Chantepie de la Saus- 
saye, at Leyden, the author of the above- 
mentioned work, La Crise Religicuse en 
Holland, and editor of the (now discontin- 
ued) monthly organ of the party. Other 
romipent men are—Pastor Beets, of Hem- 
stede, near Haarlem, President of the asso- 
ciation “Seriousness and Peace,” and one 
of the most. distinguished religious poets of 
Holland; Pastor Helldring, the centre of 
all efforts made in Holland for promoting 
Home Missions; Rev. Mr. Hasenbroek, the 
best pulpit orator of Amsterdam; Rev. Mr. 
Van Rhyn, the author of a work on the 
Asiatic’ Missions of the Dutch Missionary 
Society, through which he has made a tour 
of inspection; Rev. Mr. Oesterzee, the au- 
thor of a new commentary to several books 
of the New Testament, (forming part of the 


. new Bible. work which is now being pub- 


lished by Professor Lange of Bonn ;) Rev. 
Mr. ‘Doeder, Professor of Theology at the 


| University of Utrecht, where his appoint- 
ment, two years ago, gave rise to a violent 
controversy; and Rev. Mr. Trottct, a dis- 
ciple of Nexnder, and adberent of Vinet, 
after whose éxample he eloquently pleads 
for the cause of religious liberty, and the 
self-government of the churches. The cler- 
gymen of this party justify their stay in a 
Chirch which is still under the controlliag 
influence of Rationalists, principally by their 
Gésire not to abandon the Establishment, 
with its thousands of true and faithful 
Christian people, to the sole possession of 
Rationalists, and they deem it sufficient 
that the authorities of the Church put no 
obstacles in the way to their preaching the 
pure gospel. A kind of mediation between 
the first and the second party was exercised 
by Mr. da Costa, a friend of Dr. Capadose, 
and, like him, a converted Jew. 
The Liberal or Rationalistic Parties. 

The Moderate, or Liberal party, has its 
chief seat at the University of Groningen, 
and is, therefore, often identified with the 
Groningen school, though, properly, the 
latter is only a part of it. The Groningen 
school at first originated with Professor Van 
Heusde, who, like Neander, was led to 
Christianity through a study of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. The Platonic tendency 
easily paved the way for an admiration of, 
and close connection with, the theological 
school established in Germany by Schleier- 
macher. The presgnt head of the school is 
Professor Hofstede de Groot, at Groningen, 
@ man whose personal character is described, 
by all who know him, as most noble and 
amiable. As to their doctrines, they are 
Unitariansin theology, denying the divinity 
of Christ, and the personality of the Holy 
Ghost. With regard to the person of Christ, 
they hold the views of the Arians, yet with 
Schleiermacher they lay great stress on faith 
in Christ, whom they make the centre of 
the entire history of the world, and the Di- 
vine educator of the human race; they re- 
ject the atoning power of the death of Christ, 
and consider it only as the highest revela- 
tion and the strongest pledge of the par- 
dening love of God. Many of the leading 
men are active promoters of foreign and 
home missions. Their influence is espe- 
cially felt at the universities, and it is gene- 
rally admitted that, like Schleiermacher in 
Germany, they have given a new impulse 
to the cultivation of theological science in 
Holland. But, like the followers of Schlei- 
ermacher, they are already making the ex- 
perience that they are unable to shut off 
the creeping in of Pantheistic notions into 
their school. 

The Ultra-Liberal school controls the 
University of Leyden, and has numerous 
representatives in the other universities, 
and it is believed that a majority of the 
entire clergy of the Established Church 
may yet sympathize with their views, 
which are those of common Rationalism. 

‘A violent controversy against the Gro- 
ningen school arose, when they set forth 
their views in a ‘Oyclopzedia of the Theo- 
logical Sciences.” The Calvinistic party, 


terer, called on the Synod to officially dis- 
approve and reject the views of the Gro- 
ningen school, as being opposed to the 
Confessions of Faith of the Reformed 
Church. When this request was not com- 
plied with, they called on the Christian 
people to petition for the deposition of the 
Professors. In the southern provinces the 
people responded numerously to this call, 
but in the northern provinces a counter- 
petition was organized, demanding of the 
Synod to protect liberty of teaching, and 
the effort to bring the Church back to an 
official recognition of the still binding au- 
thority of the Confessions of Faith proved 
a failure. 


The Revival in the North of Scotland. 


At a meeting held in Glasgow, recently, 
the Rev. Mr. Davidson, Saltcoats, gave a 
brief account of the revival in the North, 
from which he was just returned. He said: 

‘‘One of the districts which I visited, 
although, perhaps, amongst the most dark- 
ened in Aberdeenshire at one time, has been 
the scene of a very remarkable awakening. 
The people were formerly as ignorant of 
the way of salvation as if they had lived in 
a land where the gospel was unknown; and 
yet, for a year past, the Lord has been awa- 
kening many dead souls, and now clusters 
of warm, newly-converted, praying people 
are found, whose numbers are constantly 
increasing. The open-air meetings held in 
the North are being largely blessed; and I 
may mention one or two very interesting 
cases of conversion which have come under 
my own notice. On one occasion I went 
into a farm-house, where I found five grown- 
up daughters of the farmer, who had all been 
converted within a year, all in a different 
way, and each almost entirely ignorant, at 
the time, of the change which was taking 
place upon her sisters.. They told me they 
were long in a state of uncertainty; and 
while each was deeply anxious herself, 
there seemed to be something inexplicably 
wrong with her sisters. None of them, 
however, found courage to speak to the 
other on the subject, but all searched the 
Scriptures for themselves, until one after 
another was brought out of: darkness into 
the light of the gospel. Then they began 
to tell each other the story of their conver- 
sion, and in doing 80 to me, one of the 
young. women remarked that what had first 
roused her anxicty as to the state of her 
soul, was hearing of so many being con- 
verted all around. They are now rejoicing 
in the Lord, and seeking to work for 
Christ. 

‘For the last few days I have been at- 
tending some of the open-air meetings in 
the North, especially those held in the par- 
ish of Skene. On Monday and Tuesday 
last there were large gatherings near the 
loch there. It is a very beautiful place, 
and well adapted for open-air meetings. 
The platform was erected on the margin of 
the loch, and although the mornings were 
wet, the rain generally cleared off, and a 
beautiful day succeeded. One day we had 
a gathering of about fourteen hundred peo- 
ple, and a very solemn and interesting meet- 
ing it turned out to be. The Lord’s hand 
was manifest, both on speakers and people. 
I do not remember having seen before such 
marked evidences of the Lord’s power and 
presence as during these meetings. Simi- 
lar gatherings were held on the same spot 
last year, and many of those who were pre- 
sent then were also present at the proceed- 
ings this year. It was very affecting to 
observe how, after notice was given that 


meetings for inquirers and others would be 
“held, the people broke up into little groups 


—young men and women, and old people 


under the leadership of Groen van Prins- | 


too. One old woman, who had come from 
a considerable distance—indeed, many came 
from the surrounding parishes a great way 
off—interested me very much. This old 
woman, seventy-two years of age, was very 
anxious about her soul, and having heard 
of these open-air meetings, she resolved to 
go to them. Accordingly, she left her 
house one morning, and found that rain 
was falling very heavily, yet still she said, 
‘I must go.’ Re-entering her house, she 
put a ‘change’ of clothes into a little bag, 
and again set out in the drenching rain, 
| arriving in the vicinity of Skene with her 
dress completely saturated. She there en- 
tered the wood and took off her wet clothes, 
putting on instead the dry dress which she 
had brought with her. In this way she 
was enabled to attend the meetings; but 
when they were over, and while preparing 
to return, she said that she was going home 
again, without having found Him whom 
she had come to seek. I have no doubt, 
however, from what I know of her, that the 
Lord will lead her to himself. It is truly 
affecting to find a woman of her years so 
eager to get the blessing, and I fear there 
are many much younger who are not s0 
earnest. 


was held in the church. The night was 
very wet and windy, and yet at the hour 
appointed, we had about fifty people as in- 
quirers, many of whom had walked five, 
six, and even seven miles through the 
storm. No fewer than seven men came 
from a farm-house about four miles distant, 
and every one of them was more or less 
awakened before leaving the church. It is 
| very interesting to find anxious inquirers 
| in a class so much neglected, and among 


to be so prevalent. An old man came to 
the meeting from a neighbouring parish, 
six or seven miles distant, on that stormy 
night, bringing five young men with him. 
He had been a Christian for many years, 
and his words were, on introducing these 
young men, ‘The Lord knocked them down 
at the Loch the other night; they came to 
speak to me, and [ have brought them all 
down to you.’ These facts are encourag- 
ing, and should stimulate the Lord’s people 
to earnest and continued prayer. I took 
some part in the Aberdeen meetings yes- 
terday, but I was only there during the 
afternoon, I cannot say much about them. 
They were large, however, especially, I be- 
lieve, in the evening. I was privileged to 
attend a very interesting meeting on my 
way home last night, which was held ina 
little fishing village. The fishermeg, you 
know, are mostly all away at the herring 
fishing just now, so that the audience was 
almost exclusively composed of women. 
There would not be fewer than two hun- 
dred of them assembled; and when the 
meeting was over, many professed to have 
been awakened and converted. This is 
cheerful news, and I trust that in this time 
of grace no one here will rest satisfied until 
he also has obtained the blessing.” 


— 


THE POPE AND THE FRIAR. 


I am afraid any thing connected with 
Count Cavour’s confessor, Father Giacomo, 
may be cast aside in England as an old 
story; but since the good padre’s return to 
Turin, some authentic particulars have 
reached me, which, as strikingly charac- 
teristic of Pope Pius IX., I shall venture 
to submit to the readers of the Times, as 
they are either new, or have only appeared 
in print strangely misrepresented. 

The Pope, I am told, received the friar 

with an expression of playful, I ought to 
say, jaunting, flaunting disdain, with his 
head thrown backwards, his voluminous 
chest and ‘corporation’ puffed forward, 
and with a sneer, which has lately become 
habitual, curling his lip. ‘Well, brother 
Giacomo,” he began, when all the prelimi- 
nary ceremonies of an interview of that na- 
ture had been performed, ‘well, we expect 
to hear something out of the common 
way from you; have you your declaration 
in writing?” Declaration!” quoth the 
monk; ‘Holy Father, what am I[ ex- 
pected to declare?” ‘Surely,’ the Pontiff 
insisted, “‘you know what you were sum- 
moned here for—what took place between 
you and your ¢lustrious penitent. ee: 
s;T hope your Holiness will show indul- 
gence to a poor monk,” retorted the friar ; 
‘‘but who could expect any thing should 
transpire as to what occurred between a 
penitent and his confessor? That is a 
secret for God alone to search into.” 
‘Certainly, certainly, brother Giacomo,” 
the Pope hastened to say, ‘still—.”” The 
monk heeded not the interruption. ‘All 
I can freely say, and am happy to say, 
without breach of duty, is, that Count 
Cavour died as a good, very good, Catholic 
Christian ; and [ can assure your Holiness 
I only wish all my parishioners could die 
as holy and peaceful a death as Count Ca- 
vour died !”’ 
The slippered foot of the Pope had been 
slightly stamping the ground with impa- 
tience all the time the friar spoke; he cut 
him short at the end with a bitter, sarcastic 
tone. ‘Really, Frate Giacomo, if it be so, 
I can only congratulate you on the very 
exemplary flock you have got down there 
at Turin. A nice set of parishioners! a 
nice set!’’ 

The friar cast down his eyes; “And,” 
the Pope proceeded, after a pause, during 
which he fumbled a good deal with the 
folds of his white robe—‘‘and the sacra- 
ment—the viatico, which you administered 
to the dying Minister? Why, what an 
egregious farce (‘che graziosa commedia’ 
were the precise words), what an egregious 
play was that!” 

The monk was staggered. ‘The sacra- 
ments, Holy Father, were administered in 
the presence of the Count’s brother, the 
Marquis Gustavo, his daughter, and son-in- 
law, Count and Countess Alfieri, and other 
persons, whose deep Catholic feelings no 
man ever doubted. They can bear wit- 
ness—’’ : 

said; enough said,” inter- 
rupted the Pope, tartly; “you will please 
to prepare the declaration in writing that 
we demand of you. You understand; and 
you will not fail to present yourself before 
the General of your order without delay.” 
With this the interview, which took far 
more time than I have required to de- 
scribe it, terminated. At the General of 
the Franciscan Order’s, and at the Holy 
Office, scenes of the same nature took 
place. It was plain that the Court of 
Rome hoped, either by the awe inspired 
by the person of the Pontiff, or by the ter- 
rors of monastic or Inquisitorial discipline, 
to bring the poor monk to revycal as much 


‘On the following evening a meeting 


whom carelessness. and immorality are said. 


of Count Cavour’s confession as could, by 

all the ingenuity of priestly chicane, be 
construed into no matter how pale a ghost 
of a recantation on the Count’s part of his 
political errors. 

Father Giacomo is no man of genius, 
and is no hero. He is an honest monk, 
fond of good living, glad to be at peace 
with the whole world, and with himself. 
But, however greatly flustered and discon- 
certed in his inward soul, (he used to cling 
to both arms of a Piedmontese friend of 
mine, then in Rome, and “hoped he would 
not forsake him”), however often a prey to 
serious qualms, and aghast at the ugly 
scrape he had unwittingly got into, he ral- 
lied whenever the hour of trial came round, 
and always showed his enemies as free, 
and easy, and secure, though humble and 
respectful, a front, as we have seen he did 
before the Pope. 7 

He had a parting interview. with the 
Pope, in which the latter behaved with less 
harshness, though with even greater super- 
| ciliousness, and affected to treat the monk, 
and the errand upon which he had been 
called, as below his notice. He still harped 
about the old subject of a “declaration,” a 
word now almost entirely void of meaning, 
and at length signified his good pleasure to 
allow Giacomo to depart in peace.— Corr. 
London Times. | 


— 


MINISTER’S SORE THROAT. 


A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. 


Let a student, who has not been in the 
habit of taking much vigorous exercise, go 
into a gymnasium for the first time, and 
exercise violently for an hour or two, and 
quite likely he will be lame and rheumatic 
for a whole week afterwards. But if he 
begins gradually, practising but a few min- 
utes to-day, a half an hour to-morrow, and 
so on, increasing the amount of exercise 
each day, before the week is out he can 
exercise two hours a day without excessive 
weariness, or the liability of inducing rheu- 
matic pains. A young theologian, just 
from the seminary, worn out and debilitated 
by eight or ten years of close application to 
books, wholly insensible to the risk of health 
and life he incurs, for the first time enters 
the pulpit to preach. He succeeds, per- 
haps, to his satisfaction, experiencing no 
other inconvenience than a weariness of 
lungs and vocal organs. The following 
week he spends in writing sermons, which 
he preaches on the succeeding Sabbath with 
like success. After a few weeks, perhaps, 
he takes cold, which settles in the organs 
most abused, namely, his throat. Bron- 
chitis ensues, and he is laid up for years, 
and perhaps for life. Now, what must he 
do, in order that he may be restored to 
health, and spend his days in preaching? 
His disease is, perhaps, and probably, in- 
curable; but I believe he may preach till 
his dying day, if he will exercise common 
sense, and not abuse himself so unmerci- 
fully. Let him do as the sensible gymnast 
would, who enters the gymnasium for the 
first time, practising a little each day, in- 
creasing the amount daily, according to the 
increase of his strength. Let him practise 
daily reading or speaking, (speaking is 
better—monotonous reading is most perni- 
cious,) continuing the exercise till the tick- 
ling sensation in the throat, or a disposition 
to cough, warns him todesist. Go through 
this exercise several times a day, speaking 
from five to ten minutes, longer or shorter, 
according to his strength. The morning, 
before breakfast, is the best time for such 
practice, and the open field is preferable to 
a close room. Always speak with full lungs, 
with the chest thrown forward and the head 
back. Do not bundle up the throat, but 
expose it as much as possible to the air, 
wearing a very thin cravat, or none at all. 
Take good care of the stomach, avoid all 
dyspeptic food, and especially pepper, spice, 
tea and coffee, and every thing which is 
stimulating. Tobacco, though a temporary 
relief at first, is most disastrous in the end, 
as it breaks down the nervous system, and 
aggravates the disease. 

The writer’s experience may not be un- 
interesting to those afflicted with the throat 
disease. 

Fourteen years ago, in my academic days, 
I was attacked with bronchitis, which so 
disabled my vocal organs, that it was im- 
possible for me to read or speak continu- 
ously more than two or three minutes at a 
time. I was necessarily excused from de- 
clamatory exercises and the reading of my 
compositions, being wholly unable to per- 
form them. Before entering college, I at- 
tempted to teach school, but the talking 
which 1 was obliged to do was exceedingly 
painful, which greatly abridged my useful- 
ness as a teacher. While ia College, I had 
a desire to acquire the art of extemporaneous 
speaking, and it was my practice to walk 
daily to the top of a distant hill, to make a 
stump speech. I could then speak from 
five to ten minutes, before a tickling in my 
throat, and coughing, would compel me to 
desist. 

After a few weeks of such practice I 
found, to my surprise and joy, that I was 
killing two birds with one stone—in addi- 
tion to acquiring a facility in the use of 
language, my vocal organs were increasing 
in strength, and my voice in fulness. I 
continued this practice through most of my 
college course. I had then so far recovered 
the use of my voice, that I was encouraged 
to believe I could preach, and accordingly 
I entered the seminary. But the fogs and 
easterly storms of New York affected me so 
deleteriously, that I was in doubt whether 
to continue my theological course. My 
langs and throat were very much disordered, 
and at one time I believed that pulmonary 
consumption had begun its deadly work 
upon my system. But by spending my 
vacations on a farm in the country, and 
taking much out-door exercise while in the 
seminary, I was enabled to complete red 
After graduating, being destitute 
of funds, and unable to leave the city, I 
accepted an invitation to supply a vacant 
pulpit one Sabbath. In the forenoon I 
succeeded to my satisfaction. In my after- 
noon discourse my voice began to break, 
and to waver; but by changing my key, 
and lowering my voice, I succeeded in fin- 
ishing my discourse without breaking down. 
I now saw the necessity of renewing my 
practice of daily reading and speaking, 
which, during my seminary course, had 
been neglected. I continued to supply va- 
cant pulpits, preaching nearly every Sab- 
bath for several months, when I had again 
so far recovered the use of my voice, that I 
thought it safe to settle. 

I have now preached nearly a year in one 


place, and’ my Jungs and vocal organs are 


now stronger than they have been at any 


| 


time since I can remember. I can now go 
through. with my two discourses on the 
Sabbath, with no other inconvenience than 
a slight weariness of the chest and a severe 
headache ; but my throat does not interfere 
with my speaking in the least. I find it 
necessary to continue my habit of daily 
readidg, speaking, or singiog, to enable me 
to endure the labours and fatigue of the 
Sabbath. 

I believe that many of those who have 
given up preaching from bronchial difficul- 
ties, may return to their flocks, and spend 
their days in breaking unto them the bread 
of life, if they will heed the above sugges- 
tions; and it is recommended to all minis- 
ters of weak lungs, and especially to stu- 
dents in college, who are intending to be- 
come public speakers, to invigorate and 
strengthen their lungs and vocal organs by 
daily exercise.—Jndependent. 


— 


When the Night of Grief is Longest. 


BY MRS, M. R. CONGDON. 


When the night of grief is longest, 

_ And no ray of hope appears— 

When the face is clothed with sorrow, 
And no sunshine dries our tears— 


When the friend who always cheered us, 
_ ?Mid the darkest hour of gloom, 

Lays aside earth’s fleshy mantle, 

_ Lies enshrouded in the tomb— 


When the dearest friend of childhood 
Comes to be our bitterest foe, 

And we find his deadly malice 
Follows us where’er we go— 


Then how sweetly come the visions 
Of a higher, holier life, 

Where no sorrow dims the spirit, 
Where there comes no earthly strife. 


By and by, when all this warring, 
All this inward strife is o’er, 
To that peaceful, happy portal, 
May our earth-worn spirits soar. 
i 


THE WISDOM OF WINNING SOULS. 


Those who watch for souls are often agi- 
tating the question, What aspect of truth is 
most likely to awaken thoughtless men? 
and the ‘philosophy of applying truth,” as 
Dr. Chalmers used to call it, is indeed a 
philosophy, and its importance and great 
results well deserve our deepest thoughts 
and most watchful observation; and it was, 
doubtless, just that which the great « preach- 
er” of ancient Israel was labouring at when 
he “sought to find out acceptable words ;” 


and with reference to which the greater |} 


Preacher, who came from God, and spoke 
as never man spoke, said, ‘“¢ Whereunto shall 
I liken the kingdom of God?” All this 
shows that to teach truth so as to touch, 
persuade, and guide to godly sorrow and 
saving faith, is the greatest of arts, and one 
which inspired minds have searched into, 
and that the Lord himself explored his own 
works to find similitudes suited to arrest the 
attention of men, and assist their apprehen- 
sion of spiritual things. | 

And yet it is wonderful how simple a 
thing is often the immediate occasion of 
bringing about that amazing inward revo- 
lution which we call the conversion of a | 
soul to God, as if God still vindicated his 
sovereignty in this greatest of his works, 
to show his servants that the excellency of 
the power was altogether of God, and not } 
of men. 3 

Dr. J. W. Alexander once related to the 
writer the following incident:—He had 
been doing some business in a store, and as 
he was passing out, a youth, whom he knew 
—one of the clerks, if we remember aright 
—was standing in the door. Dr. Alexan- 
der, as he passed out, touched him on the 
shoulder and said, “‘My dear » you 
ought to be with us.”” The “winged word” 
found its way to the heart of the youth, and 
he was soon after ‘‘ with them’ who are on 
their way to the better country. | 

A venerable pastor was once lying on his 
death-bed. A boy of his congregation hap- 
pening to pass by his house, stopped to in- 
quire how he was. The dying man saw 
him through the half-open door of the room 
in which he lay, and beckoned him to his 
bedside. «David,’’ said he, “did you ever 
close with the Lord Jesus by faith as your 
Saviour? Many a time I’ve done it in that 
little room,” pointing to his study opposite. 
That circumstance happened more than six- 
ty years ago. The “boy” spoken of re- 
cently died, at a good old age, after a 
Christian life of no common spirituality and 
devotedness, protracted through that long 
period. We have now before us a letter, 
written shortly before his death, warm with 
expressions of Christian faith and hope. 
He is now, we doubt not, with that Saviour 
to whom those: few words of his dying pas- 
tor directed him so long ago. 

We once knew of a man who joined the 
church during his pastor’s absence in Eu- 
rope. He had been before a very hardened 
and careless man. The first time his pastor 
met him, after returning, he congratulated 
him on the happy change. ‘Shall [I tell 
you,” said the man, ‘what was the means 
of it? The last time you met me in the 
street before you went away, you spoke 
some earnest words to me on the subject of 
religion. They did not make much im- 
pression on me, as nothing ever had done. 
But as we parted, you took my hand and 
said, ‘My dear sir, you have a soul that is 
worth saving.’ That word left me no rest 
within till I felt that my soul was saved 
through faith in Jesus. The course of my 
life, and the objects that interested me 
most, have been wholly changed from that 
day to this.” | 

The bow that is “drawn ata venture” 
sometimes sends the shaft of truth through 
«<joints of the sinner’s harness,’ when our 
most elaborate attempts have missed their 
mark, or recoiled without impression. 

Let us be ‘instant in season, out of sea- 
son;” for we ‘‘know not whether shall pros- 
per, this or that.” 

Let us not forget that, in first conquer- 
ing the world to Christ, God ‘chose the 
weak things of the world to confound the | 
things that are mighty.” 

Let us ply the lighter missiles, as well as 
the heavy artillery of truth, to conquer the 
fortress of the human heart. 

Let us, above all things, acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Holy Spirit in the 
conversion of souls. The weakest word 
which he wafts into the soul will carry 
with it a new-creating power. While we 
prophesy to the dry bones, let us prophesy 
to the winds, saying, “Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon the 


slain, that they may live.” — Tract Journal. 


COUNT CAVOUR. 


He was sitting, on the first day of that 
debate, at the right end of the minister’s 
table. I had seen him last at Bologna, 
hustled hy a dense crowd, cheering madly 
as Victor Emmanuel entered, as King, the 
northern capital of the Papal States. Still, 
even if I had not known him by sight 
before, there could have been no difficulty 
in recognizing the Italian premier. The 
form, and figure, and features, were such 
that portrait painters and caricaturists could 
and did seize them easily and truly. The 
squat—and I know no truer word—pot- 
bellied. form, the small, stumpy legs; the 
short, round arms, with the hands stuck 
constantly in the trowsers’ pockets; the 
thick neck, in which you could see the 
veins swelling; the scant hair; the slurred, 
blotched face; and the sharp, grey eyes, 
covered with the goggle spectacles—these 
things must be known to all who have cared 
enough about Italy to examine the likeness 
of her greatest statesman. The dress itself 
seemed a part and property of the man. 
The snuff-coloured tail coat; the grey, 
creased, and crumpled trowsers; the black 
silk double tie, seeming, loose as it was, a 
world too tight for the swollen neck it was 
bound around; the crumpled shirt; the 
brown satin single-breasted waistcoat, half 
unbuttoned, as though the wearer wanted 
breath, with the short, massive gold chain 
dangling down its front—seemed all to be 
in fitness with that quaint, world-knowa 
figure. 

What, however, no portrait that I have 
seen has ever given, was the great kindli- 
ness of look and manner. It is Balzac, I 
believe, who says that dogs and women 
have an unfailing instinct, which teaches 
them whom they can make up to safely; 
and [ think that a dog who wanted his 
head patted, or a woman who sought for a 
kind word in trouble, would have come 
to Count Cavour without doubt or fear. 
Whether, when the pat was given and the 
kind word spoken, there was room for a 
deeper and more personal affection, may, 
perhaps, be doubtful. The great men of 
this world have few friends and many 
lovers; and of such Cavour was one. 

Then Cavour rose. His attitude was 
careless—almost slovenly. When the left 
hand buried deep down in his pocket, his 
right played nervously with a paper-knife, 
which he kept swinging to and fro. (Ah 
me! what a treasured relic that paper-knife 
must be to some one now!) His sentences 
at first came slowly and hesitatingly; and, 


|} as they ended, he seemed to falter con- 


stantly, as though he was doubting what 
next to say. As he went on, however, you 
perceived that the order and sequence of 
these halting sentences was perfected; that 
the man was speaking, not because he had 
a speech to make, still less because it was 
a’pleasure to him to speak, but because he 
had something that needed saying. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHRISTIAN JUDGE. 


Judge McLean’s personal appearance 
was both commanding and attractive. His 
noble form, his countenance, that betokened 
at once a mind full of thought, and a heart 
full of love, and his manners, uniting great 
dignity, simplicity, and kindliness, predis- 
posed every one who met him, even in the 
most casual manner, to a high estimate of 
both his intellectual and moral character. 
And when you began to converse with him, 
you found that the outér man had borne no 
false testimony in respect to the inner—you 
came in direct contact with that bright and 
active intellect, and that genial and gener: 
ous spirit, which the external aspect had 
already shadowed forth to you. While 
there was nothing in his conversation that 
savoured in the least of personal display, 
there was much to indicate great clearness 
of perception, a sound, discriminating judg- 
ment, large and liberal view of things, and 
a rich store of varied and valuable informa- 
tion. You saw, too, at once, that he was 
one of the most transparent of men; that he 
was truthful and honest. His heart seemed 
a great fountain of kindness. While he 
would not hesitate to remonstrate frankly 
and firmly against what he believed to be 
evil, even in high places, he was always 
predisposed to judge charitably, and some- 
times displayed some invention in finding 
an apology for actions of at least equivocal 
import. You could not be with him half 
an hour, without witnessing manifestations 
that would leave you in no doubt that his 
presence would grace any circle, and his 
services honour any station. 

It does not become me to speak of him 
particularly in the relations of statesman 
and judge, except as they were identified 
with a spirit of lofty patriotism—of inflexi- 
ble adherence to the true and right—but to 
omit all allusion to this, were to ignore one 
of the brightest features in his character. 
At every subject bearing upon the interests 
of the country, he looked with a careful and 
discriminating eye; and, in forming his 
judgment, he took counsel, not of prejudice, 
not of party, not of personal advantage, nor 
yet of the wishes of friends, but of an 
honest devotion to the public good, under 
the guidance of conscience and of God. 
Though his mind always welcomed the 
light, no matter from what point it came— 
and though when the light was so strong 
as to produce conviction, it seemed to cost 
him no sacrifice to surrender even the most 
cherished purpose; yet the martyr’s stake 
would not have had terror enough in it to 
make him falter in his adherence to his 
own honest sense of duty. I had it from 
his own lips, that, while he was holding one 
of the highest offices under the Government, 
the politicians gave him no rest, because he 
would give them no satisfaction—that is, 
he would not bow to party dictation—he 
would not displace from any office within 
his control acknowledged intelligence and 
integrity, from considerations of mere parti- 
zanship; and he added, that it was to this 
circumstance that he owed his appointment 
to the Supreme Judiciary, where his persis- 
tence in following out his convictions would 
occasion less inconvenience to office-seekers. 
I could not have inferred from anything he 
said, what political party had the best 
right to claim him—he seemed to me to be 
a man by himself—towering far above all 
parties; earnestly devoted to, and yet well- 
nigh despairing of, the perpetuity of his 
country’s liberties. In one of the last let- 
ters I received from him, he repeated, with 
great confidence, the remark that our na- 
tional corruption had destroyed us. 

But the crowning glory of this venerable 
man was, that he was an humble, consist- 
ent, devoted follower of the Lord Jesus. 
His religious sywpathies were not circum- 


| scribed by denominational lines—his heart 
bounded forth in grateful recognition of the 
image of Christ, wherever he discovered it 
—and while he was an earnest Methodist, 
he was yet a more earnest Christian. His 
religion was at once intelligent, vital, prac- 
tical. The graves of the spirit were beau- 
tifully blended in his character; but no one 
shone more brightly than humility—if 
others thought of his wealth, his honours, 


his inftuence, it was plain that he thought | 


not of them, except as they could be ren- 
dered tributary to the benefit of his fellow- 
men, and the honour of his Master. It was 
evident that he lived habitually under the 
influence of invisible and eternal realities. 
His conversation, his prayers, his daily 
walk, showed that he was in constant com- 
munion with the Fountain of all grace and 
strength. | 

It pleased a gracious Providence to spare 
this admirable man, through a long course 
of years, to perform many and varied ser- 
vices of the highest importance to his coun- 
try. And yet, when I saw him a few 
months ago, his vigorous intellect, his 
cheerful and even buoyant spirits, and his 
elastic step, seemed to justify his expecta- 
tion that at least another decade of years of 
honourable activity and usefulness might 
be added to his life. He had always been 
one of the most industrious of men, per- 
forming an amount of official labour that 
seemed scarcely within the range of human 
ability: though it was interesting to see 
how gracefully he could, at pleasure, come 
out from beneath the heavy burden that 
oppressed him, and give himself up to the 
pleasures of social intercourse, as freely and 
as fully as if he had nothing else to do. 
But, though I saw nothing to indicate the 
waning of any of his faculties, it was not 
long before disease was at work to bow that 
stately frame, to cripple those manly ener- 
gies, to close that honoured life. Mean- 
while the political elements were evidently 
combining for a tempest; the spirit of agi- 
tation, mounting up to phrenzy, was abroad; 
the old landmarks which the fathers had 
set up had begun to disappear; and that 
bond which had united the States in one, 
had come to look as if, after all, it were but 
a rope of sand. The venerable Christian 
patriot watched the approach of the storm 
with the deepest concern, and yet with full 
confidence in the Power that was directing 
it—he saw the lightnings play fearfully on 
the bosom of the overshadowing cloud, and 
was expecting the convulsive shock by which 
our institutions would be overturned, when 
the Master whom he had served so long, 
sent his angel, in the livery of death, to 
whisper the gracious words, “Come up 
hither.” — Sprague. 


WHAT THE CROSS ACHIEVES. 


When St. Paul declared his purpose to 
glory in the cross of Christ exclusively, be- 
cause through Christ the world was cruci- 
fied unto him, and he to the world, he 
represents, in the measure of it, a condition 


of spiritual attainment which few have 


reached. Perhaps he may be regarded as 
occupying the top of the pyramid of spirit- 
ual life. Yet, in his own measure, what 
St. Paul asserted of himself, is true of every 
real believer. Through the cross of Christ 
he is dead, or at least in process of dying, 
to the world, and the world to him. This 
statement might be verified of the world in 
many of its aspects. Take, at present, a 
single one—its aspect of frivolity, gaiety, 
folly. 

As such, it spreads every where its scenes 
of extravagance and display. It decks its 
votaries in brilliant costume, and invites 
them to its surfeiting, intoxicating board. 


It leads them through its airy dance, and; 


bids them forget care in those eddying cir- 
cles from which God is excluded by com- 
mon consent, and the name of Jesus cannot 
be spoken without producing a sneer ora 
scowl. It drowns in its merry music the 
sense of mortality, and the deeper forebod- 
ings of conscience. Who can estimate the 
influence of the world in this aspect of it 
over the majority of mankind. Many of 
those even who know it to be evil are under 
its bewitching spell. Like birds charmed 
by the magic in the serpent’s eye, they flit 
around the dangerous lure till they are 
snared and taken. The world is alive to 
them, and they to it. The bond of sympa- 
thy between them is not accidental, me- 
chanical, and easily broken. It is organic, 
like the ligaturee and tendons that connect 
one part of the body with another. They 
are of the world, and the world of them; 
the gay follies of the world are met by a 
spirit in them that coalesces with the im- 
pulse of a native affinity. 

But a Christian dies to the world’s follies. 
He, through the Spirit, breaks its snare. 
The bond of sympathy is dissolved. He is 
crucified with Christ, and rises with him to 
a higher life, in which the love of sinful 
pleasure vanishes. Not that he ceases to 
be happy; it is as a believer that his happi- 
ness begins, when he lays down his burden 
at the cross. Not that he ceases to enjoy 
all that the world offers him that is inno- 
cent and pure; the innocent joys of this 
life are made more joyful in many respects, 
because they come to him as God’s gifts, 
with the impress of his approving smile 
upon them. Not that he is sour and scru- 
pulous, afraid of cheerfulness and pleasantry; 
these, though they are chastened, and in a 
measure spiritualized, are not severely re- 
pressed by the gospel. But the love of 
Christ, with its serene, ennobliog, hallow- 
ing influence, has so taken possession of his 
heart, as to render unhallowed joys altoge- 
ther distasteful to him. Why should this 
be deemed strange? If holy loves and 
joys enter in, their opposites must go out, 
for every one kaows that strongly antago- 
nistic affections cannot co-exist with infla- 
ential power in the same mind. If angels 
should contemplate the wild scenes of god- 
less merriment in this world’s gay circles, 
the strangeness would be deemed by them 
to consist in the fact, that folly could charm 
creatures passing 80 rapidly to their great 
account. It is reasonable, it is necessary, 
that the believer and the world should die 
to each other. Reader, is the experience 
yours?—Prot. Churchman. 


DR. DWIGHT AND THE FARMER. 


As the Doctor once passed through a 
region of very poor land, he said to a 
farmer, “Sir, I perceive your land here is 
not very productive.” ‘No, sir,” said the 
honest farmer; ‘our land here is just like 
self-righteousness.” ‘Ah! and how is 


that?” said the Doctor. ‘Why, sir,” said 
he, “the more a man has of it, the poorer 


he 


SPIRITUAL DYSPEPTIUS. 


There is a class of weak-handed and 
feeble-kneed professors in Christ’s Church, 
who are self-made invalids. Their spiritual 
debility is the direct result of their owa 
sins and short-comings. In their case—as 
in the physical hygiene—disease is the in- 
evitable punishment of transgression against 
the laws of health. 

Is not the inebriate’s bloated and poison- 
ed frame the immediate legacy of his bottle? 
Is not a shattered nervous system the tor- 
menting bequest which a high-preasure 
career of sensuality leaves to the transgres- 
sor? The indolence which never earns its 
daily bread, cannot earn the appetite to 
enjoy it; the gluttony which gorges the 


stomach is but fattening an early banquet 


for the worms. Dyspepsia is only God's 
appointed health-officer, stationed at the gate- 
way of excess, to warn off all who approach 
it, and to punish those who will persist in 
entering the forbidden ground. In like 
manner, spiritual disease is the inevitable 
result of committed sin, or of neglect of 
religious duty. It requires no profound 
skill to detect the cause of Mr. A——’s 
dyspepsia, or Deacon B——’s spiritual 
palsy, or of poor Mr. C——’s leprosy. 
How can a Christian be healthy who never 
works? How can a man’s faith be strong 
who never enters his closet? How can a 
man’s benevolence be warm who never 
gives? A constipation of. purse always 
brings on a lean visage in the Church; but 
I do like to hear my neighbour M—— 
pray at the monthly concert, for the fluency 
of his devotion is quickened by his fluency 
of purse. He dares to ask God’s help ia 
the salvation of sinners, for he is doing ‘his: 
own utmost, too. And I have known one 
resolute, sagacious, Christ-loving woman to 
do in a mission school what Florence Night- 
ingale did in the hospitals of Soutari, 4. ¢., 
teach the nurses how to cure, as well as the 
sick how to recover. 

If this brief paragraph falls under the. 


eye of any spiritual dyspeptic, let us offer. 


to him two or three familiar counsels, My 
friend, your disease and debility are your 
own fault, not your misfortune. It is not 
a ‘svisitation of God,” but a visitation of 
the Devil, that has laid you.on your back, 
and made you well nigh useless in the 
Church, in the Sabbath-school, and in every 
enterprise of Christian charity. Having 
brought on your own malady, you must be 
your own restorer, by the help of the Divine 
Physician. You are not only useless to your 
pastor, but uncomfortable to yourself. You 
must get well. Let us tell you how. 

1. You need a wholesome diet. Instead 
of the surfeit of daily newspapers and politi- 
cal journals, or the spiced stimulants of 
fiction, give your hungry soul the bread of 


life. Your moral powers are weak for want 


of nourishment. There has been a starva- 
tion of Bible truth, of sound experimental 
works, of inspiring religious biography, of 
‘books that are books.” No Obristian 
should be without one or more unctugus 
books for daily reading. We pity the man 


who does not rise up a stronger, braver, 


wiser, and more earnest man, after an hour 


or two spent over D’Aubignd, MoCosh, or - 


Hamilton, or such epics of holiness as the 
lives of Arnold, McCheyne, Payson, and 
Chalmers. Nothing will give sinew and 
bone to your piety like the thorough read- 
ing, and thorough digestion of the Bible. 
All the giants in the history of the Church 
have been large and hungry feeders on the 
Bible. 

2. You want exercise. God has given 
you powers, and faculties, and affections to 
serve him with; but for want of use, those 
limbs of the soul are as powerless as the 
bodily limbs of a fever patient who has not 
left his couch for a fortnight. Never will 


you recover your appetite for the word and 


and the ordinances, never will the flush of 
spiritual joy mantle your countenance until 
you have laid hold of hard, self-denying 
worRK. Nothing will impart such earnest- 
ness to your prayers, as to spend an hour 
before them by the bedside of the sick, or 
in close conversation with an inquirer for 
salvation ; nothing will excite a better appe- 
tite for a Sabbath sermon, than a morning 
spent in business-like devotion to your Sab- 
bath-school class; and a little up-bill work 
in behalf of some unpopular, di i 
movement of reform, will harden. your 
muscle amazingly. Oberlin, Wilberforce, 
Arnold, of Rugby, and Elizabeth Fry never 
knew the meaning of “dyspepsia.” You 
are dying from confinement and indolence. 
There is but one cure for spiritual laziness, 
and that is—work; but one cure for selfish- 
ness, and that is—sacrifice; but one cure 
for timidity, and that is to plunge into a 
disagreeable duty before the shiver bas time 
to come on. Some Christians are paralysed 
for life by the monomania of fear. They 
remind us of an invalid who was afflicted 
by the delusion that he was made of pipe- 
clay, and if violently struck against 
object, he would snap into fragments! 
was only cured by a friend who drove him 
into a meadow, and managed to upset the 
vehicle in the right place. The poor mono- 
maniac shrieked frightfally as the carriage 
went over; but he rose from the ground — 
sound in mind, as well as io body.. Would 
it not be well for those who have trembled 


for years at the bare thought of a prayer in ~ 


public, to force themselves into an utter- 
ance? They will be amazed to find how 
one resolute trial—in the strength of God— 
will break the tyrannous spell for ever. 
Try, my friend! Lay hold of any dreaded 
or disagreeable duty, and try. God never 


leaves his child to fail when in the path of - 


obedience; for if the Christian does not suc-— 
ceed in pleasing himself by the method ‘of 
his performance, he yet pleases God by the 


sincerity of his good endeavours. And the — 


very attempt to discharge duty will give 
you strength. When the duty is fairly 
achieved, the sense of having done ét 

send an exquisite thrill of satisfaction . 
through the soul, and will be a source of 
one of the purest joys that you can Kiiow 
this side of heaven. I question whether 
we ever realize a sweeter delight than when 
we stand beside some heaven-directed un- 
dertaking fairly accomplished—or some 
painful task nobly wrought out—some try- 
ing testimony manfally borne—or some 
bitter persecution fairly weathered out into 
the repose and sunshine of victory. Sach 
joys the half-hearted, cowardly, dyspeptic 
Christian ‘never experiences. ‘“< weak 
hand” plucks no such chaplet. The “feeble 
knees” reach no such goal of triumph. 
They are awarded only to the vigorous 0 
spiritual sinew, to the Bible-reader, and. : 


Bible-worker, too. Dyspeptio. 


rem 


commend to you the double 


diet and Bible duty; if these do not.festore - 
peat all medice-— 


you, we fear your case is 


tion.—Lvangelist. 
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Baoapwar, New York. — 


subscribers who are in arrears. The 
an Which has for sowe time past been 
spied, of directing with printed labels, 
lan sent through 


co 
jeertaso, at all times, the state of his. sc- 
st. It is hoped, then, that nosubscriber 
will lay aside his paper this week without 
first ascertaining how his sccount stands, 
and if in errears, that he will forward the 
amount due immediately, by mail, 

ratifying .to. state, that notwith- 
standing the distarbed condition of our 
country, there fa steady increase of our 
subscription list, an increase, however, that 
could be very, much augmented by a little 
effort. of the pert of our friends. Who will 
end. us.the name of a new subscriber? 
Who will send us a club of five, ten, thirty, 


or one hundred new names? For Terms, | 


&o.,, see advertisement on fourth page. 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 

606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
THe ON OF A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 
—The Petition, which we published two 
weeks ago, meets with much favour. A 
correspondent suggests that it be presented 
to the various congregations by the minis- 
ters, on thé day of the National Fast. The 
suggestion, we think, an excellent one, and 
commend. it. to the brethren. Our corres- 
pondent..also asks that. some one may be 
designated, to whom the petitions may be 
sent; when:signed. As they are addressed 
tothe President of the United States, we 
presume that there is no impropriety in 
sending them immediately to him. 


thr 


‘CoMMENDABLE.—The Rev. Raf- 
fenspérger, pastor of the yterian 
Toledo, Ohio, having been called, 


by the 14th ‘regiment of Ohio volunteers, 


to be their chaplain, his church has con- 
sented to his acceptance of the- call, with 
the “distinct understanding that, ‘if God 
spares his life, he shall return to his pulpit 
as soon as possible ;” the congregation sup- 
porting a substitute during his absence. 


— 


“Tare or DurHaM.—The late 
Bighop, whose recent. decease has been so 
deeply-regretted by the evangelical portion 
of the English Established Church, was re- 
garded asa true Christian, and faithful 


labourer in the Master’s vineyard. The 


Rev. Emilius Bailey, rector of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, in sermon occasioned by his 
deceaso, made the following statement: 
the late Bishop entered the 
ministry, he did not regard himself—look- 
ing back to that period—as in the faith. 
At Kenilworth, he was called upon to 
preach a special sermon. A brother cler- 
man heard him, and in the afternoon, 
with great plainness and affection, pointed 
out to him the deficiencies of the sermon. 


Mr. Villiers listened with openness and can- |. 


dour, and the result was, that his mind wag 
enlightened to see wherein he had been in 
error, and to Christ in a way he had 
ot done before. One of his first actions, 
r thie. change, was to stand ap smonk his 
own people, and declare that hitherto he 
had been téaching error, but henceforth he 
was determined to know nothing among 
them, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 


Painrut Rumovr.—lIt is reported that 
the Rev. Dr. William Hoge, late associate 
pastor of the Brick Church, New York, 
died in Richmond, Virginia, of typhoid 
fever, soon after his return to that place. 
We have not been able to trace the rumour 
to any reliable authority, and therefore hope 
that it may be untrue. 


A Baicut Spot.—The following gen- 
eral order from General McClellan will 
ohéer the ‘hearts of Christians. It is as 
it should be, and iospires us with greater 
hope in the success of our armies: 

Heapquarrers Aruy or THE Potomac, 
Washington, Sept. 6, 1861. 
~The Major-General commanding desires 
and requests that in future there may be a 
rfect respect for the Sabbath on the 
part, of this command. — 

We are fighting in a holy cause, and 
should endeavour to deserve the benign 
favour of the Creator. 

Unless in case of an attack by the enemy, 
or some other extreme military necessity, 
it is commended to the commanding officers 
that all work shall be suspended on the 
Sabbath; that no unnecessary movements 
shall be made on that day; that the men 
shall, as far as ible, be permitted to 
rest from their labours; that they shall at- 
tend Divine service after the customary 
Sunday morning inspection, and that the 
Officers and men alike use their influence to 
insure the utmost decorum and quiet on 
that day. 

‘The General commanding regards this as 
no idle form. One day’s rest in seven is 

for man and animals. More than 
this, the observance of the holy day of the 
God of mercy and of battles is our sacred 
duty. Georas B. 
Major-General Commanding. 
Official—S. Williams, Ass’t Adj’t Gen’l.” 


- 


Newspaper Suspension.—The Congre- 
gational Herald, published at Chicago, Llli- 
nois, has suspended publication, owing to a 
falling off in its receipts. It proposes, if 
its subscribers help, to send out an issue 


each alternate week. 


A Goop Symprom.—Protestantism has 
always met with obstructions in France, 
amounting, as near as may be, to persecution. 
Popery has the ascendancy, and it is only 
by limited toleration that Protestantism 
lives at all. Particular jealousy has been 
felt in consequence of evangelical efforts to 
communicate.instruction to the young, and, 
accordingly, in some Departments, the Pro- 
testant schools have been closed for years. 
From the following fact, announced by the 
Archives du Christianisme, we are Jed to 
hope for better things: : 

‘We learn that the re-opening of the 
evangelical schools has just been determined 
upon | y. the Departmental Council of the 

aute- Vienne, accordance with instruc- 
tions received from the Minister of Public 
Tastraction, and from the Prefect of the 


Department. The Council, in its sitti 
of August 14, withdrawing the polaie 
against teacher Jusnel, authorized him to 


open a special school at Bulledent, for the 
evangelical Christians, on condition of re- 
oeiving only the children of his co-religion- 
‘ete, dt is.understood that the other teachers 

also open their schools on the same 


Instead of the con- 


ditions Jaid down, the evangelical teachers 
‘Raye accepted them.. ‘The re-opening, after 
tine years, “of these closed in con- 


“gequence of false interpretation of the law, 


proves once again that we must never con- 
sider a good cause as definitively lost.” 


LE- POSSESSION 


post-omics, é0ables each subscriber to | 


ports and comforts of life. 


‘ately great. 


IN NATIONAL 


CALAMITY. 


"one of the hardest to be borne. We | 
are liable to faint under such rebuke. It 


Mis terrible to thiok that all our sufferings 
J sre the immediate infliction of our own 
‘| hands. Who could have believed that this 


people would ever have been provoked to 
such a suicidal war? How incredible, that 
a conflict of our sectional interests, even 
variant as they are, and, in some respects, 
very incompatible, should have drawn so 
keen and bloodthirsty a sword, incurred so 
vast and exbausting an expenditure, and 
brought into hostile array armies so numer- 


ous, so devoted to their opposite causes, and 


so inflamed with animosity and with rage, 
for any extent of mutual destruction which 
snecess may require. How can such a 
thing be? Perhaps it is well that the fact 
is realized by our people with so great diffi- 
culty; for the overwhelming reality, brought 
home to the heart, might overturn our self- 
possession, and unfit us for deliberate and 
prudent action. Yet, when the unavoid- 
able pressure of the fact does fall upon the 
heart for a moment, no wonder it should 
make us faint, if we have the support of 
nature only. But we should not allow even 
such a thought to dishearten us. We have 
so high, so just, and so sacred an interest 
at stake in the support of our government, 
that we may consider the cause worthy of 
the zeal, the devotion, and the sacrifice. 
A little reflection will lead ‘us to notice how 
seldom we can expect, in the present im- 
perfect condition of mankind, to secure such 
benefits of freedom and prosperity, for so 
nearly a century, except at some great ex- 
pense of other things. And, moreover, if 
we feel, as most of our reflecting people un- 
doubtedly do, that the seeds of all this trou- 
ble have been hidden for years in the nour- 
ishing bosom of our moral and political 
soil, and that we are now enduring only 
the pangs by which the noxious product is 
breaking forth, and passing out of our con- 
stitution, we can surely bear with calmness 
and fortitude the temporary suffering, though 
it be like plucking out the eye. We may 
safely trust that the Lord will not require 
us to pluck it out, and cast it from us, un- 
less it be an eye that offends us, and one 
which we may better lose than keep. 

There is much that is frightful also in 
the magnitude of the powers at strife. Ar- 
mies of such numbers are terrible for the 
swift destruction of life, and of all the sup- 
And while 
thinking fearfully and despondingly of what 
such powers may do, in long-continued and 
desperate conflict, we may well tremble for 
the consequences. But many, instead of 
hoping for the best, may, as it were inad- 
vertently, give themselves up to fear for 
the worst. It is always more begoming for 
the Christian to hope than tofear. He has 
good ground of hope in the love of the 
Heavenly Father, and good things to hope 
for, through the provision of heavenly wis- 
dom and mercy. Hope is our anchor in 
this sea of affliction. Clearly as we may 
look at all that is alarming in our country, 
and much as there is that might naturally 
fill us with alarm, we still see great things 
to hope for as the fruit of the trial. The 
chastening is grievous, but the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness will be proportion- 
If this great sorrow endureth 
for more than the night, and joy does not 
come in the morning, it will be an excep- 
tion among all the cases in the experience 
of those who have ever trusted in the Lord. 
Therefore be strong, and endure. 

Our government invites the united prayer 
of the nation, ‘which may ascend to the 
throne of grace, and bring down plentiful 
blessings on our country.” Is it not en- 
couraging to hear from the lips of the gov- 
ernment, the language of such faith? It 
assumes that the inwrought, fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much. This is 
the faith of the Church. Ought not the 
Church to rejoice, that it is also the faith 
of the ruler; and that he, as a subject of 
the kingdom of Christ, will unite with us 
in the prayer he has invited. We havea 
powerful Father, a faithful covenant Friend, 
who rules all the rage of human passion, 
and employs it for his gracious purposes 
towards his people. The wrath of man 
shall praise him, and the remainder of the 
wrath he will restrain. Let us look with 


} calm confidence into the face of the hea- 


venly mercy, which has been our protection 
hitherto. His arm is not shortened, that 
it cannot save; and it is the same for him 
to save by many, or by few; in great difii- 
culties, or in small. 

Our proper Christian view of this conflict 
is, that, under the direction of God, we are 
fighting our way towards a better state than 
we were in before. We believe there is 
gold in this nation, worth purifying from 
the mountain of dross; and worth the im- 
mense cost of raising such a heat in so great 
a furnace. If it be a vain boast, the Lord 
forgive us, but we mean it as a boast in 
the Lord—we are a sort of nation in which 
such an afflictioa can work a glorious change. 
May not these troubles of the United States 
of America result in some greater improve- 
ment for mankind, than the late troubles 
in Syria? The past course of Providence 
with us has great significance for the future. 
What a country we have, for sustenance, 
health, and the progress of man! What 
millions from the old and over-peopled 
countries have come here for pleasant 
homes, and may still come! But there 
were evils among us, which we knew not 
how to manage; seeds of sorrow, destined 
to yield, and now yielding their bitter fruit. 
The Lord has long watched our dealing 
with these deep-seated evils, and has found 
this hard struggle necessary, to place us in 
a new and improved position with reference 
to them. It is certainly a process of cor- 
rection, and not of destruction; a change 
from the worse to the better. And shall 
we despair? 

What people have ever made progress 
without great national afflictions? Great 
Britain, for instance, now so long a leading 
power of the world—what scenes of bloody 
strife does her history present! What 
struggles between life and death, in emerg- 
ing from her feudal infancy! what pangs 
in bringing into the world her Magna 
Charta! what horrors of blood and carnage 
in casting off the bonds of Papal Rome! 
what violence of revolution from monarchy 
to the commonwealth, and from the com- 
monwealth to monarchy, in establishing the 
principles of the Reformation among her 
people; and then another revolution, to 
dethrone the last of her Reman Catholic 
sovereigns! When we think of the Ger- 
man nations, we are reminded of almost 
perpetual bloodshed for ages, a single war 
lasting thirty years. Look at France, Spain, 
Italy, and the less civilized empires of Rus- 
sia and Turkey. Surely we appear. as one 
of the most favoured of nations in compari- 
son-with these. But we also have our 
faults—our social and political evilsa—which, 
a8 we now see, are hard to be removed. 
And this terrible war is intended so to 
change our position in reference to these 
evils, that they may, in due time and in the 
proper way, be corrected. Let not our 
Christian people faint under the rebuke; 


| and we shall not faint, while we bear in 
_ mind that we are being healed of a plague. 


| Let the President, legislators, and. people, 
-| now say, With one accord, «<Q Lord, heal 


sfflidtion now upon our country is | 


our for we have sinned against thee!” 


Bs 
ENGLAND and the UNITED STATES. 


T is very natural to form our opinion of 


of its unsbackled press. England has such 
a press, and glories in the fact that no such 
fetters are imposed on the free expression 
of opinion as in the absolute monarchies of 
Kurope. If it is to be judged by this rule, 
and the national sentiment on the present 
troubles in the United States is to be ascer- 
tained from its leading journals, our infer- 
ence must be that England has no sympathy 
for our country, and, instead of being cordial 
in its good wishes for our success in the 
present struggle, rather triumphs in our 
political difficulties. There may be, and 
undoubtedly are, many honourable excep- 
tions to this unfraternal feeling, and yet 
how can we suppress or misinterpret the 
facts that our republican government is re- 
garded as a failure; that the most con- 
temptuous sneers are poured upon us in 
our trouble; and in a tone of exultation 
our mishaps are insolently aggravated, as 
if our misfortunes were a subject of real 
gratulation. 


for us to be aware of it. Itis not safe to 
rely upon any previous impression that Eng- 
land was our friend. In our generosity, we 
may have forgotten and forgiven the hos- 
tility displayed on former memorable occa- 
sions, when British arrogance attempted to 
overslaugh us, but it will be more difficult 
to forgive this last act of base desertion. 
It evinces such total disregard of principle, 
such abandonment of former professions, as 
to sap the very foundations of our confi- 
dence in her integrity. She has at once 
betrayed her mercenary spirit, and her hos- 
tility to our republican institutions. Her 
jealousy of the rising greatness of our na- 
tion, for a time has been concealed by the 
commercial advantages she derived from 
our friendship; but no sooner are these cur- 
tailed, by our unhappy commotions, than 
her long pent-up feelings of dislike are 
openly manifested. We had a right to ex- 
pect sympathy from England, from which 
we had derived so many of the peculiar fea- 
tures of our liberty, and it was only sympa- 
thy, and not aid, that we asked; why, then, 
should she insult us in our affliction, and 
tell us to be satisfied with the dismember- 
ment of our government? Why should she 
attempt, not only to injure our sacred cause 
in the eyes of all Europe, but to foment 
greater discord among ourselves? It is 
remarkable that every government in Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding the less likelihood 
that they should feel an interest in the 
preservation of our free institutions, has 
shown greater sympathy for us in our trials 
than free England, which, in a sense, we 
had been taught to regard as our father- 
land. 

Had English institutions been threatened 
by foreign invasion, or by civil dissensions, 
would we not have been regarded as un- 
grateful and unnatural, had we stood aloof 
to taunt and insult her? Surely, we have 
been taught a lesson which it will be very 
difficult to unlearn. The friendship of two 
. great Protestant nations, with similar lan- 
guage, institutions, and origin, has been 
weakened almost beyond the hope of repa- 
ration. It may be seriously felt in future 
national intercourse, in great commercial 


to which all nations are liable, and from 
which England is not exempt. As a mea- 
sure of mere policy, England may yet find 
she has acted unwisely. All her ungene- 
rous and unfeeling predictions of our certain 
dismemberment may yet be falsified, and 
all her crooked policy may, yet be retorted. 
Our government, powerful in its vitality, 
and conscious of the righteousness of its 
cause, will outlive the wicked attempts for 
its subversion. It has not yet put forth 
one-half of its energy for self-preservation, 
or fallen back upon its exhaustless resources 
for the defeat of those who are in arms against 
it. It requires no foreign aid, and although 
it might have been gratified by foreign sym- 
pathy, it has not required even this. It is 
tontending for a great principle, for the se- 
curity of which it will expend its best blood 
and treasure; and when, through a fierce 
struggle, it will be able to assert again its 
supremacy, in despite of treason at home, 
and sivister influences abroad, even Kog- 
land may change its tone, and be willing to 
ask for its friendship. 


STUDY AND SPIRITUALITY. 


HE Theological Seminaries of our 
Church are about to open for the 
reception of students; and in a short time, 
numbers of young men will be gathered 
together for the great work of preparation 
for the greater work of the ministry of the 
gospel. Nothing appeals to the heart of 
the Church more directly and powerfully, 
than the spectacle of these groups of con- 
secrated youth engaged in the serious and 
difficult studies which are to fit them in 
after years for the service of the Church; 
and nothing excites more earnest prayer 
in those, who know best what are the true 
and lasting interests of Zion, than the de- 
sire that this season of preparation may be 
wisely and fully employed. The painful 
regret with which many look back upon 
its lost hours and vanished opportunities, 
quickens their hope that those to whom 
they are now present, may not heedlessly 
let them slip. In the spirit of this hope, 
we would utter a few words to this most 
interesting class of our readers. 

The immediate task before all such is, to 
make study and spirituality agree together, 
or better, to make study minister to growth 
in spirituality. It is not, by any means, 
true that the mere study of sacred things 
will give increase to spirituality. It is 
true that here, as elsewhere, ‘the letter 
killeth.” Absorption in the acquisition of 
the Hebrew language, or in the history of 
the Church, will operate as all absorbing 
pursuits confessedly do. Unless watched, 
and resisted, it will lead the heart from 
God, by filling it with cares concerning 
those things which are external; concern- 
ing things which must be known, but 
which may be known without exerting any 
sanctifying influence upon the soul. We 
can conceive of a devotion to sacred stu- 
dies, which will be as powerless in its ten- 
dency to bring men near to God, as devo- 
tion to the most ordinary pursuits of life. 

This danger has not been unnoticed by 
those who have been made wise to discern 
the arts of the adversary, and who have 
been watchful concerning the approaches 
of all seductive influences. When David 
Sandeman wrote down in his journal, ua- 
der date of January 2, 1851, the words, 
«Study, even the most close and effective, 
did not estrange me from God,” he gave 
proof that he understood the danger we 
are speaking of, and had been enabled, by 
the grace of God, to escape from it. If 
one, who so narrowly watched his own 
heart, and was so careful to avoid every 
thing which would mar the purifying work 
of the Spirit of God in him, saw this peril, 
surely no one is justified in being indif- 


ferent to it, or in carelessly denying its ex- 


@ nation’s heart from the free utterance 


If this be English sentiment, it is well 


| 


relations, and in those political vicissitudes |- 


‘think of these things. 


istence. Let all rather watch and pra 
lest we enter into this temptation. . .~ 
It will assist those who recognise 
danger, and are striving to avoid it, to know 
how the devout young student we have j 
referred to, was able so to study, that it 
“not estrange him from God.” It was, as 


his rule ‘to study all day in the presence: 

Jesus.” A rare attainment, surely, if it 
was granted him to observe always his rule. 
The breeze from off the mountain top could 
not give a more elastic vigour to the body, 
than this Divine presence must have given 
to the mind. Toil would be a pleasure, 
when sweetened by a consciousness that the 
lonely room was filled by one s0 gracious 
and kind; and while the mind was employed 
in severe and exhausting labour, the heart 


might go out ever and anon, towards a Sa- 


viour, known to be merciful, and felt to be 
near. Surrounded by this presence, and 
conscious of dwelling in it, there would be 
small risk that study would deaden spiritu- 
ality, or that the most vigorous and con- 
tinuous working of the intellect, would 
have any influence in restraining the up- 
ward soaring of the soul towards Christ, and 
heavenly things. 

We earnestly beg our young brethren to 
The power of every 
minister of the gospel is largely dependent 
on the depth and vigour of the spiritual life 
which is in him. This cannot be the pro- 
duct of a day. It must come from the daily 
and careful nurture of years. It will not 
be given by licensure or ordination. It is 
to be cultivated, in all the preparation 
for the ministry, as assiduously as intellec- 
tual culture, and the utmost watchfulness 
is to be observed, Jest the latter should in- 
terfere with the former, and the result be 
‘slight without love’—an intellect, keen 
and brilliant, but a heart which is not burn- 
ing with the love of Christ, or the love of 
souls. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF LOUISVILLE. 


HIS influential Presbytery held a meet- 
ing on Thursday, August 29th. Its 
chief business was to makea deliverance upon 
the action of the late General Assembly, in 
adopting what is commonly known as Dr. 
Spring’s resolutions. Three separate papers 
were submitted to the Presbytery by the 
Rev. Drs. Robinson, Hopkins, and W. C. 
Matthews. Of these, the longest and most 
emphatic, was the paper of Dr. Stuart 
Robinson. Next to this in length, and in 
the strength and decisiveness of its terms, 
was the paper of Dr. H. H. Hopkins, while 
Dr. Matthews submitted only three resolu- 
tions, one accepting the protest made by 
the Presbytery’s Commissioners to the As- 
sembly, as the testimony of Presbytery 
‘cagainst all such action of Church Courts, 
upon matters purely civil.’”’ None of these 
papers seemed to be acceptable to the mem- 
bers of the body, and a Committee was 
appuinted to bring in a minute concerning 
the matters submitted to the Presbytery. 
This Committee failed to agree upon a re- 
port, and finally, a new paper, submitted by 
Dr. Robinson, with certain amendments, 
was adopted. The substance of the Pres- 
bytery’s action is given in the concluding 
paragraphs, which we give, premising that 
the last one is one of the original resolu 
tions of Dr. Matthews. | 
‘This Presbytery, therefore, utters this 
testimony against these errors of doctrine 
and principle, (referring to the doctrines of 


the Assembly’s deliverance), and solemnly 


rejects the action of the Assembly in the 
premises as unconstitutional, and of no bind- 
ing force upon us. 

‘‘The Presbytery, believing that the‘king- 
dom of Christ is not to be limited by civil 
bounds, will cordially unite with all true 
and conservative men in our beloved Church, 
North or South, in defending and preserving 
the purity, unity, and prosperity of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.” 

To this last resolution we most heartily 
subscribe, and sincerely hope that all the 
people will say, Amen. 


LITERATURE IN THE SoutH.—The 
effect of the war is beginning to be hea- 
vily felt by the literary institutions of the 
South. Oakland College, Mississippi, La 
Grange College and Stewart Colleges, Ten- 
nessee, the Methodist Centenary College, 
Louisiana, and the University of Missis- 
sippi, at Oxford, Mississippi, have all been 
suspended. | 


Now 1s THE TIME.— 

“ Rise, then, my countrymen, for fight prepare, 
Gird on your swords, and fearless rush to war! 
For your grieved country nobly dare to die, 
And empty all your veins for liberty; 

No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours!” 


CHAanGcEe.—The Christian Intelligencer of 
New York, the organ of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, has returned to the folio, 
from the quarto form. The former was too 
expensive for the times. In either form, 
the Intelligencer is a valuable and interest- 
ing paper. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINUTES OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


Messrs. Editors—There is a record in the 
published Minutes of the Geueral Assem- 
bly, which needs correction. I refer to the 
resolution in answer to the overture of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. On page 302, it is stated 
that an overture was presented, ‘on the 
question of transferring, instead of translat- 
ing, the word baptizo by our missionaries 
to the heathen. The Committee recom- 
mended unanimously that this word be 
translated, instead of transferred.”” The 
statement in this latter sentence should be 
reversed. The facts are these:—Some of 
the missionaries at one of our West African 
stations had translated the Greek by a word 
which, in their view, correctly conveyed 
the idea of affusion. This translation was 
objected to by the Executive Committee, on 
the ground that it was contrary to the gen- 
erally adopted rule on this subject, which 
is to transfer, and not to translate. Objec- 
tion, however, was taken at the time, that 
the Executive Committee had no authority 
to interfere with the liberty of the mission- 
aries; and it was, therefore, determined to 
overture the Assembly, in order that the 
rule might go out under its authority. The 
overture was sent. On the Chairman of 
the Committee on Overtures presenting the 
recommendation of the Committee, that the 
overture be adopted, it was remarked by 
one of the Corresponding Secretaries, (what, 
indeed, had been also noted in the paper 
accompanying the — that there was 
certainly one language at least, in which, 
in the judgment of those best competent to 
decide, the word could not be transferred, 
and hence must be translated. The refer- 
ence was to the Chinese. On the motion 
of the Corresponding Secretary, therefore, 
an amendment was added to the report of 
the Committee on Overtures, and the whole 
was thus adopted by the Assembly. The 
minute, then, should read as follows :— 
‘¢The Committee recommend unanimously, 
that this word (baptizo) be transferred, in- 
stead of translated, when it is practicable 


in tho nature of the language into which 


~ 
+ 


his biographer Bonar tells us, by making it 


this form the report was adopted. 

, If L remember rightly, the error was 
pointed out on the following morning, upon 
the reading of the Minutes, but in the burry 
of the moment the correction has been for- 
gotten. _ As some controversy might here- 
after arise on this point, it is well to have 
the correction of the Minntes duly pointed 
out now. K. 

Rec. Sec’y Board of Foreign Missions. 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


{CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Kanagawa, Japan, June 11, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—In reading over the 
Presbyterian of February 16th, which we 
received here only a few days ago, I find 
an article, among the Foreign Items, head- 
ed, ‘¢ Protestant Services in Japan.” This 
article gives an “interesting fact, which 
had been omitted in the condensed report 
you were compelled to give of the Bishop 
of Victoria’s speech at Islington.” I have 
not seen that speech, and can only allude 
to the fact mentioned in this article. 
«¢When the Bishop first landed in Japan, 
he held divine service there, for the benefit 
of the English residents, and any who 
might desire to attend. The result was a 
desire that the servicc should be perma- 
nent. The Bishop asked an American 
missionary to conduct it in future, a request 
with which he readily complied, with the 
understanding that he should not be re- 
quired to compose sermons.” Then fol- 
lows a selection of sermons to be read, 
‘‘which were to be approved by the Bish- 
op.” These proved to be a re-publication 
of sermons preached at Harrow, by the 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham. The article closes 
with the sentence—‘It was immediately 
chosen, and many of our readers will be 
glad to learn that the discourses of that 
venerable clergyman were the first ever used 
in Japan.’”’ Had the report said at Naga- 
saki, one of the open ports of Japan, where 
the Bishop first came in March or in April 
of 1860, it would have been all correct. 
Thinking you, and your readers, may feel 
an interest in the jirst regular Protestant 
service held in Japan, I take pleasure in 
giving you some account of it. 

The first Protestant service held in Japan 
was in Kanagawa. It was held in an old 
Budhist temple, which hud been rented by 
Dr. Hepburn, a missionary sent out by the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
and fitted up as a dwelling-house for his 
family. The services were conducted by 
the Rev. Samuel R. Brown, one of the mis- 
sionaries of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and the sermon preached by him was care- 
fully written by himself, from the text found 
in Romans viii. 18, and most excellent it 
was, too. Dr. Hepburn and family arrived 
here the middle of October, 1859, and Mr. 
Brown and his colleague some three weeks 
after. The service was commenced the 
Sabbath following his arrival, or just as 
soon as the temple could be put into some 
order. Well do I remember the day and 
scene. Here were a little band of mission- 
aries, who had come to this land of dark- 
ness, to proclaim the salvation of Jesus to a 
people who had so long trampled upon his 
cross, and whose very name they had been 
taught to hate. Gathered with them were 
a few from among the foreign community, 
which, at that time, was very small, and 
some ship captains, whose vessels were 
lying in our bay. Around the gateway 
was a large concourse of wondering Japan- 
ese. If I could picture to you the place, 
and the many emotions which filled our 
hearts, as our minister led in prayer, and 
then in the song of praise, you would not 
wonder that his voice and ours were choked 
with emotion. We could not forget, that 
in this very temple, for more than one 
hundred years, heathen gods had been 
worshipped. The ceilings above our heads 
were black with the smoke of the incense 
which had been burnt, or offered, before 
these idols. I fancy few places of public 
worship have been consecrated with deeper, 
or more peculiar feelings, than was this old 
temple, to the service of the one living and 
true God, and of his only Son, our precious 
Saviour. Most earnestly was the prayer 
offered, that it might never be restored to its 
original use. The idols, and all the para- 
phernalia of heathen worship, had been re- 
moved to an out-building, and there, we 
hope, they may be left «‘to the moles and 
bats.” 

This service was continued.here until 
the following July, or some two or three 
months after the Bishop of Victoria first 
came to Japan. The attendance upon it 
steadily increased. Mr. Brown continued 
to preach, and, with one exception, gave us 
written sermons, carefully prepared. In 
the spring, the Rev. Mr. Blodget, of the 
American Board’s Mission in Shanghai, 
came here for his health, and he assisted 
Mr. Brown some; but mostly devoted his 
time and strength to doing good among 
the seamen in the harbour. At this time 
there were many English transports com- 
ing here for horses and supplies for the 
army in China. Among these seamen 
there was a fine field for a seamen’s chap- 
lain. Mr. Blodget held a religious ser- 
vice every Sabbath on some one of the 
ships in port, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his labours were appreciated, 
and not in vain. The latter part of June, 
the Rev. Mr. Nevius, of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Ningpo, came here for the 
benefit of Mrs. Nevius’ health, and be and 
Mr. Brown preached on alternate Sabbaths. 
The Rev. Mr. Goble, of the Northern Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, took charge of the 
service for seamen, on Mr. Blodget’s re- 
turn to China. Early in July a request 
was sent from the foreign community in 
Yokahama to Mr. Brown and Mr. Nevius, 
that they would hold a service over there 
every Sabbath morning. This place is 
about two and a half miles by boat from 
Kanagawa, and three and a half by land. 
All the foreign residents, except the Con- 
suls and missionaries, live in that place. 
lt was not thought advisable to keep up 
two services, so the one held in Kanagawa 
on Sabbath morning was transferred to 
Yokahbama. A prayer-meeting is held on 
Sabbath aftérnoons at the house of Mr. 
Brown. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is administered once a month in 
the temple occupied by Dr. Hepburn. 
Precious, indeed, to the pious heart are 
such privileges in these ends of the earth. 
Seldom has it fallen to the lot of the wri- 
ter to sit under better or more faithful 
preaching than we have here. Mr. Nevius 
Was young in the ministry, and came to 
the East soon after leaving the Seminary, 
and, of course, he had not many sermons 
prepared; but during the nine months of 
his sojourn here, he never appeared in the 
pulpit without a written, and most excel- 
lent sermon. Neither of these clergymen 
allowed these labours to interfere with 
their missionary duties. These were la- 
bours of love for the Master, over and 
above the special work they came here to 
do. I have been the more particular in 
mentioning these things for two reasons. 
The first is, that it is often said that the 
missionary does not care for the souls of 
his countrymen. They labour only for 
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5 Fa version of the Scriptures is made.” In 


there is a chaplain or clergyman provided } 
for the foreign community. But in the 
many parts in the East which I have 
visited, if no chaplain for foreigners was 
provided, the missionaries there have not 
only preached, but performed pastoral duty, 
in the way of visiting the sick and dying, 
in addition to their missionary labours. 
There may be some who feel that they can- 
not turn aside, or do apy thing but the 
special work which brought them to the 
East; but these are, I believe, the excep- 
tion. The second reason is, that those 
Christians at home, who have sons or bro- 
thers in these distant lands, may see that 
they can, if they will, enjoy gospel privi- 
léges. The houses of the missionaries are 
always open to them, and a deep interest 
is felt in their spiritual good. Two per- 
sons have been received to the communion 
of the church by Mr. Brown; one of them 
was baptized; both gave bright evidence of 
having been born again. 

The Bishop of Victoria made a visit to 
Kanagawa, in May, 1860. He is a most 
excellent man, and has the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom much at heart. I 
have already made my letter too long, and 
will therefore only add that the room where 
the service is held is almost too small to ac- 
commodate all who attend, and the money 
has been subscribed, and the lots secured 
for a church; a chaplain has also been 
written for. Until he comes, Mr. Brown, 
assisted by whatever clergyman may happen 
to be here, will continue the service. 

As the missionary becomes better ac- 
quainted with the language, and as the 
door opens more widely for the spread of 
the gospel, his time will be more occupied 
with his labours among the Japanese. The 
prospect brightens already. The Govern- 
ment is less watchful over, or has more 
confidence in the missionaries, and they are 
now not at all interfered with. The study 
of the language, and the preparation of 
books, is, as yet, the great work which oc- 
cupies them. | 

Mr. Brown and Dr. Hepburn are working 
at a translation of the gospels, with their 
teachers. 

Some two months ago, Dr. Hepburn 
opened a dispensary for the treatment of 
the sick. It was an experiment, and he 
hardly thought the Government would allow 
him to continue it. Thus far, there has 
been no interference, and the number of 
patients has rapidly increased. Last week, 
there was an average daily attendance of 
from one hundred and five, to one hundred 
and thirty sick people. | 

Yours, ON-NA. 


A VISIT TO ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Messrs. Editors—Although destined, pro- 
bably at no distant. day, to become one of 
the most important centres of trade and 
commerce in the Keystone State, there is 
no other town of its size in the State so 
little known to Pennsylvanians generally. 
And yet there are few which would better 
repay @ visit. 

The site upon which Erie is built was no 
part of the original territory of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was always supposed, in the earlier 
colonial days, to belong to the State of New 
York. But when, soon after the achieve- 
ment of our national independence, the 
State lines were carefully run, it was found 
that a small triangle, north of the 42d de- 
gree of latitude, and bordering on Lake 
Erie, was not included in the original char- 
ter of either State. Very wisely, Pennsyl- 
vania made haste to purchase that triangle 
from the United States, thus opening for 
herself access to the great lakes and their 
growing commerce. 

The town is built on a bluff, some sixty 
or seventy feet in height. Rarely have I 
looked upon a more charming water view, 
than that which met my gaze when a friend 
led me first to the brink of this precipitous 
bluff. There was a spacious harbour, ex- 
tending some four miles in length, by 
nearly two in breadth, its longest side 
lying against the mainland, and reaching 
from east to west. Beyond this calm and 
lovely expanse, the long and narrow penin- 
sula of Presque Isle lay in quiet beauty. 
Beyond that again, the deep blue waters of 
Lake Erie were visible from our elevated 
position, in many places cutting the bright 
sky with its horizon of clear and exquisite 
curvature. Presque Isle is, in some places, 
scarcely more than a stone’s throw across, 
at the widest part not a mile in width. It 
is a@ narrow, sandy formation, connected 
with the mainland at its west end, and 
covered throughout with a vegetation very 
similar to that of the sandy Atlantic sea- 
board. 

The United States government made 
sundry attempts to cut a channel through 
this peninsula at its western end, so as to 
give a more direct entrance for vessels 
coming from that quarter. These attempts 
were unsuccessful, the opening always {fill- 
ing again with sand, and now, after consid- 
erable sums of money have been expended, 
the effort has been entirely abandoned. At 
the western end of this noble harbour is the 
spot where, during the last war with Great 
Britain, Commodore Perry caused to be 
built those ships with which he afterwards 
gained so glorious a victory over the British 
fleet at Put-In Bay, near the present city 
of Cleveland. When they had been built, 


it was found that their draft was too great 


to permit them to pass out of the harbour, 
and it was not until after a vast amount of 
trouble, and a judicious use of empty hogs- 
heads, arranged underneath their hulks, 
lifted them partially, that he succeeded. 
After his victory, the flag-ship Lawrence 
returned to this harbour, in a disabled con- 
dition, and sank just inside the bar, and 
not far distant from the light-house. Its 
hulk can still be seep, when the water is 
very smooth. Some years ago a portion of 
it was raised, and was converted, by patri- 
otic citizens, into canes, napkin-rings, and 
other memorials of Perry and his great vic- 
tory on Lake Erie. A chip of this wood, 
consecrated by battle to patriotism and lib- 
erty, was presented to the writer, and will 
be carefully preserved as a memento of the 
giver, and of a delightful visit to Erie. 

Erie is the western terminus of the Sun- 
bury and Erie Railroad, a magnificent inter- 
nal improvement of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. About a hundred miles of this road, 
at its western end, are now completed, and 
the cars run daily from Erie to Warren, 
the county-town of Warren county. Be- 
yond that, some eighty or ninety miles 
through the mountains remain to be built. 
The road will pass through.scenery of the 
most picturesque and impressive kind—a 
region heretofore little trodden, save by the 
foot of the hunter. In those wild regions 
game and fish are abundant. My clerical 
host entertained me with pleasant accounts 
of an expedition thither, from which he had 
just returned when I reached Erie. And 
sundry feasts of venison and speckled trout, 
enjoyed at his table, brought confirmation 
strong to all his statements about the abun- 
dance of game. 

The completion of the Sunbury and Erie 
Railroad will bring Erie into near neigh- 


-bourhood and constant communication with 


Philadelphia; and we have no doubt but 


the heathen. This last may be true, when * the City of Brotherly Love will love her 


new-found neighbour well. Indeed, a sort 
of premonition of this is found in the fact, 
that Erie was first laid off upon tBe exact 
plan of Philadelphia. There is just the 
same rectangular regularity, and the same 
street nomenclature. Its present population 
is 80Me Dine or ten thousand, and is grow- 
ing, not rapidly, but steadily. Its trade 
and commerce, after long lying almost 
stagnant, have now become quite brisk. 
One new source of income has been found 
in those very remarkable oil wells, recently 
opened in great numbers throughout the 
region to the southward, the nearest being 
some thirty miles from Erie. All along 
the wharves, and about the freight depots 
of the railroad, innumerable greasy barrels 
might be seen. These were filled with oil 
from the wells, waiting to be shipped to 
the Eastward. In the suburbs, I rode past 
numerous refineries, where the oil, as brought 
in its crude state from the wells, is submit- 
ted to a purifying and refining process. 
This, I was told, was a very profitable busi- 
ness, but it was certainly by no means an 
agreeable one to the olfactories. The oil 
trade promises, however, to make large for- 
tunes for some who have embarked therein. 

Erie has a number of large and conspicu- 
ous buildings, among them many churches. 
The edifices of the Old and New-school 
Presbyterians, and of the Episcopalians and 
Methodists, all furnish creditab'e evidence 
of the liberality and good taste of the 
ple. The cemetery, just beyond the town, 
is a beautiful spot. It is yet new, but be- 
gins to exhibit its capabilities, and many 
elegant plats and tasteful monuments may 
be seen. 

The Old-school Presbyterian church is of 
the semi-Gothic style, built of brick, with 
a tall and graceful spire. The interior is 
commodious and elegant. The present 
pastor is the Rev. William M. Blackburn, 
an active, useful, and popular minister. 
He found the congregation in a weak and 
low condition, but, under his able ministry, 
it has become strong and numerous, and is 
now in an unusually flourishing state. Mr. 
Blackburn is the author of “The Holy 
Child,” the Exiles of Madeira,”’ and other 
works published by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. He is likely to make his 
influence yet more widely felt through the 
press, as well as from the pulpit. 

Two or three days were spent delight- 
fully in Erie. We found there many people 
of refinement, intelligence, and elevated 
piety, and shall truly rejoice whenever duty 
shall call, or permit us to re-visit the place, 
and renew the many pleasing acquaintances 
there made. QUISQUIS. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, August 23, 1860, 
THE WEATHER AND THE HARVESTS. 

Messrs. Editors—The climate of these islands 
is not, by any means, uniform; for while in 
Scotland and Ireland rains and storms are 
dominant, in the south of England, at least, 
serenity ofttimes reigns. Thus it has been for 
the last fortnight, so that great depression of 
spirits has been the rule among Scottish and 
Irish agriculturists. Here, for the most part, 
the weather has been magnificent, and the 
Stock Exchange, the share market, and gene- 
ral business have shown, by their upward 
bound, bow much the state of the skies has to 
do with the interests of a commercial nation. 
The Times thinks that a good harvest must be 
regarded as the most powerful of all peace- 
makers, and that if such is granted us, that 
there will probably be peace in Europe for an- 
other year, as well as social peace and order 
at home. Alas! that there are circumstances 
that do arise which lead to collision and blood- 
shed, in spite of the most auspicious seasons. 
It is not the first or last time that deadly hosta 
have encountered each other amid the cereal 
glories of the plain, and that, after the battle 
and the burial, when peace has come back, he 
finds the field more fruitful than ever, because 
enriched with human blood, and sadly ex- 
claims, 

« How that red rain hath made the harvest grow!” 
EVIL OMENS. 

Europe, although quiet, is yet still in a con- 
dition of unrest and apprehension. Steel-clad 
ships are being prepared with hot haste by 
both France and England. All Europe is an 
armed camp. The fortresses of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine are being mounted with 
rifled artillery. The Emperor of the French 
is reviewing his troops at the camp of Chalons. 
And here in England, volunteers bristle all 
over the land; coast defences are carefully in- 
creased and strengthened, and every branch 
of our army is invigorated. The artillery force 
of Great Britain is greater now than at any 
former period—there are twenty-nine thousand 
officers and men connected with it, and that 
implies batteries unparalleled in their number. 


A NOTE OF ALARM, 


Mr. Roebuck, Member of Parliament for 
Sheffield, who hates and denounces the French 
Emperor, and on that account is the strong 
advocate of an Anglo-Austrian alliance, has 
publicly declared that the King of Italy is 
about to give the island of Sardinia, as com- 
pensation for the withdrawment of the French 
troops from Rome. He declares it to be a 
positive fact, and adds that Palmerston will 
not suffer the bargain to be ratified—other- 
wise there must be war. Time will show. 
The relations of the two Cabinets are, I think, 
not very friendly, and Austria has been taking 
counsel from England as to granting constitu- 
tional reforms. The French Emperor also has 
caused to be erected a pillar, on the coast of 
Normandy, to mark the place, and to comme- 
morate the time where and when William, 
Duke of Normandy, (afterwards William the 
Conqueror, ) assembled the fleet that carried to 
England the invading army, which put down 
Saxon power. This pillar, during the present 
week, has been inaugurated by a speech from 
an Imperial official. 


ROME AND ITALY. 


The Pope’s health is partially restored, and 
on the anniversary of the French Emperor’s 
féte day, he gave his “blessing” to the French 
troops, all seeming peaceful for the present. 
Cialdini is vigorously putting down insurrec- 
tion in the south, and Sicily is tranquil. 
Victor Emmanuel spends much of his leisure 
time in hunting, and other violent exercises. 
He has been sending friendly messages. to 
Garibaldi. It is believed that Austria will be 
attacked ; certainly next year, if not this au- 
tumn, in Venetia. A mixed garrison will 
probably occupy Rome, and the Cardinals, in 
the long run, are likely to accept a splendid 
dotation for the Pope and themselves—staying 
quietly, eating their pudding and drinking 
their Falernian (or the best modern imitation 
of it), in their own palatial gardens at home. 


GREAT GATHERINGS, 


Of these, the Social Science at Dublin com- 
mands special attention and interest. Its 
aims are practical and patriotic. It combines 
in one brotherhood of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion the ablest men of all professions, and 
educes and developes much that is valuable 
in social statistics, sanitary reform, scientific 
discovery and research, agricultural statistics, 
and national education. Lord Brougham, 
now eighty-three years old, yet full of physi- 
cal and mental vigour, presided. 


CONFERENCE AT GENEVA. 


Towards the town of D’Aubigné, and the 
scene of Calvin’s labours and battles for trath, 
thousands are about speedily to repair. The 
Evangelical Alliance gives the signal. It asks 
not members of the Alliance only, but all 
evangelical Christendom in Europe, America, 
and over the world, to appear representatively 
there, And what is very remarkable, the 
Universal Israelitish Alliance—a body which 
seeks the general interests of the Jewish race, 
and especially neutral protection as to reli- 
gious and civil rights—is about to send dele- 
gates to Geneva, to confer with Christians on 


September 14, 1861. 


the points wherein they agree, and wherein 
they differ. God grant that good may thus 
accrue, and that the “‘set time for favour” to 
“the outcasts of Israel” may soon come! On 
the first day of September the Conference 
will begin. It will extend over ten or twelve 
days. | 

Greatly jubilant are the sone end 
ters of the Emerald Isle at the presence of the 
Queen. She visits, this week and the next, 
Dublin, the Camp at the Curragh of Kildare, 
and the Lakes of Killarney, in Kerry; in 
connection with whose glorious scenery she 
will witness a stag-hant. Afterwards, she 
repairs to Scotland. It is understood that she 
has not yet been set free from the mental de- 
pression which has been produced by the 
death of her royal mother. Her two sons, and 
the Prince Consort, are with her in Ireland. 
The social progress of that country is very 
remarkable. Emigration drains it largely 
of its Popish population, and Protestantism, 
comparatively, is on the rising scale of nam- 
bers, as it has always been in property and 
influence. In another thirty years it will be 
& glorious country; and may yet revive the 
pristine purity and piety of the days of 
Columbkill. 


INDIA AND FAMINE, 

Famine is passing away; but at Delhi and 
elsewhere, thousands are daily fed. Rains in 
abundance have fallen, insuring an abundant 
harvest. There is a deficiency in Indian 
revenue, from the fall in the price of opium. 
The Indian Government is making great 
efforts to encourage the growth of cotton. 
The main difficulty, however, is the cost of 
transport from India, and the need of railways 
and roads is urgent. 


WESLEYANISM. 

The Wesleyan Conference has been holding 
its anniversary. The body is very powerful, 
and united. It is paying increasing attention 
to an educated ministry. It has organized a 
vast Home Mission machinery, which, in co- 
operation with other efforts, will tell upon the 
population of large towns. The Rev. William 
Arthur (well-known in America,) has lately 
come into a large fortune, through the death 
of his wife’s father. He is a powerful advo- 
cate of giving in proportion to means ; and he 
has, I am told, given five thousand dollars to 
the Bible Society, as part of the first fruits of 
his increase. 

THE ATLANTIC MAIL COMPANY. 

This Company is about to be reorganized, 
and the government will renew the postal 
contract, if proper vessels are provided. Lord 
Palmerston declares that, the west of Ireland, 
being nearest to America, ought to have a 
postal and commercial correspondence accord- 
ingly. 

SCOTLAND. 

The awakening still manifests itself in 
many parts of Scotland. A rich spiritual- 
harvest has already been gathered at Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dumfries, Annan, Montrose, and 
other places. The total population of Scot- 
land is 3,061,251, the females slightly prepon- 
derating over the males. The number of 
separate families is 679,025, and of inhabited 
houses, 393,289; of houses building, 2692. 
The number of children attending school 
is 456,699. In 1801, the population was 
1,608,420. 

DEATH BUSY. 

Two eminent men have been lately cut 
down. The first was Lord Herbert, well 
known as one of the Peelite school in politics, 
and as the “Mr. Sidney Herbert” of the 
House of Commons. He was a graceful speak- 
er, and a first class statesman. Hoe leaned to 
the High-church school of religionists, but he 
was remarkable for his candour and gentle- 
ness. He was Secretary of State for War, and 
died of overwork, in his fifty-first year. 

The second called away from lofty station, 
was Doctor Villiers, Bishop of Durham, for 
years a much beloved Rector in London, and 
a leader of the Evangelical party. He died in 
his forty-ninth year. He is succeeded by an- 
other Evangelical, who goes “up higher”— 
Doctor Baring, Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 


tol. The successor of Dr. Baring, some ays 


will be Dean Trench, of Westminster, but 

believe it will be Dr. Thompson, of Oxford 

University, a valiant man against Essayism on 

the one hand, and Tractarianism on the other. 
D. 


LIBERIA COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of Donations- 
for Education in Liberia, of which Albert 
Fearing is the President, and Stephen 
Fairbanks Treasurer, held at the office of 
the latter in Boston, on the 8th of Augus 
it being understood that the buildings of 
the College are nearly completed, and tliat 
students are prepared to enter upon the 
studies of the first and second years of a 
College course, the following-named gentle- 
men were elected Professors, in accordance 
with the charter of the College:—Hon. Jo- 
seph J. Roberts was elected President of the 
College, Professor of Jurisprudence and In- 
ternational Law; the Rev. Alexander Crum- 
mell, of Maryland county, Liberia, was elect- 
ed Professor of Intellectual and Moral Phi- 
losophy, and of the English Language and 
Literature; the Rev. Edward Welmot Bly- 
den, of Monrovia, Liberia, was elected Pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin Languages, 
and Literature. The academical year will 
probably commence in December, soon after 
the meeting of the Legislature. 

Professor Blyden embarked at Boston, 
August 10th, for Liberia, where he has re- 
sided about ten years, the latter part of the 


time as a Presbyterian and Prin- 


cipal of the Alexander High School. 

Professor Crummell, a native of New 
York, a graduate of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge (England), and for eight years 
missionary in Liberia, from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is detained a short time 
in the United States, during which he will 
endeavour to forward the interests of the 
College. 

The President and Professors have been 
chosen solely in view of their personal fit- 
ness for their respective offices, and with no 
reference to their ecclesiastical connections, 


yet they are of three different communions. — 


Each will be expected to promote Christian 
faith and practice among the students, ac- 
cording to his own conscientious convictions ; 
but no assent to any creed, or observance of 
any ritual, will be required of any who dis- 
sent from it. | 
The college buildings are situated on 
the south-western slope of Cape Mesurado, 
facing the Atlantic ocean, and within the 
corporate limits of the city of Monrovia. 
The site, of twenty acres, was granted b 
the Legislature of Liberia. The cha 
library, lecture-rooms, recitation-rooms, dae. 
mitories, and kitchen, are sufficient to ac- 


commodate any number of students that 


can be ex for many years, The 
Trustees have some funds for the payment 
of salaries, but endowments are needed for 
several professorships, and for other pur- 
poses. We trust that this Institution has s 
glorious history before it. 


THE THRONE OF MADAGASCAR. 


A letter from Tamanarive, capital of Mada- 
gascar, of 25th June, says:—‘The Queen 
is dying, and will probably be dead before 
this letter reaches Europe. The hereditary 
Prince and his brother have shut themselves 
up in the palace, and are protected by four 
hundred persons, who are devoted to them. 
The Queen’s nephew, however, is also a 
pretender to the throne, and is supported 
by a party. It is probable that there will 
be a war between the partizans of the two 
princes, unless, as certain natives coolly a 

the nephew should be preres a 
Frereditary Prince has been brought up by 
a Frenchman in the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion; the nephew is attached to the barba- 
rous customs of his people, and looks upon 


European civilization with horror. e. 


English have some vessels cruising on the 


London Advertiser. 
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et week has been rly barren 
ts. The forces are mustering 
for the conflict, on the Potomac, 
Virginia, and Missouri. The 
armies are exceedingly vigilant 
their movements from being 
policy, had it been sooner 
have saved us from much 
e are happy to see that daily 
made of Northern traitors, and 
of those who have been aidin 
betting the enemy, by supplying th 
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tlemen, who bave arrived 
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North Carolina by a circuitous route, say 
the Union prospects in that State are of the 
most encouragi 


mili 
from 


spore in-afew months. Two full brigades 


extended arran 


vigorous 
tificates of election will bear the signature of 
the Governor and the broad seal of the State. 
Since the engagement at Hatteras Inlet, the 
North Oarolina troops have been withdrawn 
from Virginia. Many of them are dissatisfied 
with the war, and those who entered the ser- 
vice for the short term refuse to continue in 
the Confederate employment. 

4,.—Thirty companies 
have been tendered to General Wilson, twenty- 
eight of which number have been accepted, 
including sixteen’ companies formed of the 
late three morths volunteers. Follett’s new 
is full, and a cavalry 

organising. arge proportion o 

under the gallant Colonel Jones. 

—Oolonel Lyle’s National Guard regiment, 
of Philadelphia, which was among the first to 

retire, has been acce y the War Depart- 
ment for three ote service. 

—A passenger train of cars on the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad was thrown into the 
Platte river on the 3d ult., by some villain 
having burned the iapoeete of a bridge. The 
cars were smashed, the conductors, engineer, 
mail agent, fireman, and brakesman killed, 
and all the rest on the train wounded. 

Hannibal, Missouri, September 4.—Cor- 
Dix, of the 3d Ohio regiment, while out 
on & scouting expedition with five men at 

ille, week, was surrounded in a 
farm-house, while at dinner, by twenty-five 
secessionists, who demanded the surrender of 

\ his . This was refused, and the seces- 
Sionists made an attack upon them. The 
fight was severe, but the 

ned their position in the house, driving the 
assailants from the ground with the loss of 
seven killed and five wounded. Corporal Dix 
was killed, but none of the other Federals 
Catr September 6.—Thi i t 

—Cairo, .—This morning, @ 
eleven o’clock, General Grant, with ‘two regi- 
ments of infantry, one company of light artil- 
lery, and two gunboags, took possession of 
Paducah, Kentucky. He found secession flags 
flying in different parts of the city, in expec- 
tation of greeting the arrival of the Confeder- 
ate army, which was reported to be 3800 
strong, only sixteen miles distant. The loyal 
citizens tore down the secession flags on the 
arrival of our troops. General Grant took 
ion of the telegraph office, railroad 
Nepot, and marine hospital. He found large 
quantities of cooked rations, and supplies of 

leather for the Confederate army. 

—The State De ent has notified the 
War Department that it must refrain from 

ting passes to women and children who 
esire to enter the Southern States. The tra- 
vel by the way of Louisville is completely 
blocked by the order of the government. 
Urgent applications for passes south were re- 


—New York, September 4.—The gunboat 
Wyandotte has arrived from Fort Pickens 


with advices to the 23d ult. Letters from the 
fort report that the Confederate troops are 
deserting and going home. The health of 
our troops is good. The Confederates at Pen- 
sacola attempted to raise the sunken dry- 
dock recently, but were fired on by Fort 
Pickens, arid had to abandon the effort. 
—The Monticello and Harriet Lane arrived 
at Fortress Monroe on the 5th inst., from Hat- 
teras Inlet. They report the most gratifying 
intelligence. The Confederates have aban- 
doned their strongly fortified forts at Ocra- 
coke Inlet. Multitudes of North Carolinians 
have demonstrated their loyalty to the govern- 
' ment by coming to Hatteras Inlet to take the 
oath of allegiance. Colonel Hawkins sends 
word that he administered the oath to be- 
tween two and three hundred in one day. 
The steamer Pawnee still lies in the Inlet, 
and the Susquehanna on the outside. The 
Susquehanna ran down to Ocracoke: Inlet, 
and found the fortifications there completely 
deserted, and the white flag was every where 


exhibited. : 

— Washi: 6.—The government is 
determined to put astop to the secession cock- 
ades and other emblems, which have been 80 
unblushingly exhibited in Baltimore for months 
past, and wearing 
will be arrested as traitors against the govern- 
ment. The confederate troops could be dis- 
tinctly seen this morning on _ in front 
of their camps on Munson’s Hill. Rumours 
are again current that an attack upon either 
Baltimore or this city is on the tapis, but the 
truth of these it is impossible to ascertain. 
One thing is certain, the governmen, feels that 
it is in a condition to repel the assault, Ict it 
come when it may. 

‘—The rebel prisoners from Fort Hatteras 
have been sent to Bedloe’s and Governor’s Is- 
lands. The New York Fire Zouaves did guard 


duty. 
The confiscation business goes on apace. 
The collector of the customs at Philadelphia 
has seized a number of vessels at that port, 
owned in whole or in part by rebels. At Cin- 
cinnati, the United States Marshal has seized 
of merchandise, owned by re- 


+The contraband slaves now at Old Point 
number eighteen hundred, including women 
and children. 

~ —[t is reported that the North Carolinians 
are ready to hoist the Union flag. Their troops 
are retarning from Virginia, and it is said that 
2000 loyal men are ready to join any Union 
force that shall land at Beaufort. There is a 
portaes reign of terror in the interior of the 


—Our troops near Alexandria found six 
brass six-pounders, buried in the ground, a 
short distance from the railroad station. They 
were taken-to Fort Ellsworth. 

—Louisville,, Ky., Sept. 7.—Considerable 
‘anxiety exists here on account of the proximity 
of the Federal and rebel forces, the former 
occupying Paducah, and the latter the town 
of Hickman, in this State. Thies anxiety has 

increased by the absence of news from 


that quarter to-day. 


—At Baltimore, policeman Grady and nine- 
teen others have 


They were 


ederalists main- | 


ose found wearing them in future< 


maki r 

& secession flag, &c. The 

have gent to Fort McHenry. A. Wil- 
” coachmaker of that city, has also 

haem arrested. He has been detected in 


more 

_==The. Russian Government has formally, 
and in remarkable terms, expressed to our 
Government its cordial interest and sympathy 
with it in ite present efforts to put down the 
rebellion. 


— Camp Va., Sep. 
Rosencrans our previous cam ay, 
and over the mountain *y Tall force. 
The Confederates are as being strong 
a few miles abead. Our advance pickets were 
fired upon at four miles beyond us this morn- 
ing. There will be a fight soon. All the 
inhabitants are frightened, and are running 


away. 
orth Carolina regiments of Con- 
have been recalled from Vir- 


eneral has directed the 
mail facilities to be restored to Paducah, Ken- 
sucky, that town now being in possession of 
Union and the mails there no longer 
th by secessionists. 

—We have news from Western Missouri of 
@ fight between General Lane’s Kansas regi- 
ment and a secession force under General 
Reins, in which the latter was completely 
routed, and General Rains taken prisoner. 


Foreign Items. 


Hook Swinaine 1n Inp1a.—The mis- 
sionaries at Calcutta have been for some 
time urging upon the Gevernment to pro- 
hibit hook-swinging at the festival of the 
churruck poojah, on the ground of the 
revolting and degrading nature of the spec- 
tacle, and the sufferings the votaries are 
supposed to undergo. It has been con- 
siduced; however, that the pain cannot be 
very severe which is readily undergone by 
a churruck-swinger for two or three rupees 
and a few sweetmeats; and, upon the whole, 
the Government came to the conclusion 
that, where it is not an established custom, 
but a mere occasional exhibition, the magis- 
trates should be authorized to prohibit it 
as a local measure of police for the pre- 
servation of order and decency; but that 
where the custom has been long established, 
the proper course, in the first instance, at 
all events, would be not to prohibit it by a 
direct act of authority, but to discourage it 
by all legitimate means.‘ Accordingly, the 
local authorities were directed, by using 
their personal influence, and by obtaining 
the co operation of the zemindars, and other 
influential native gentlemen, to endeavour 
to induce the people voluntarily to abandon 
the practice. The recent Report on the 
progress and condition of India states that 
this policy is succeeding. There are good 

unds for believing that native gentlemen, 

nowing the wishes of the Government, are 
disposed to use their influence and example 
to put a stop to this revolting exhibition, 
and several Commissioners report that the 
practice is gradually dying out within their 
divisions.—London Times. 

Tae Movine Moss or SLAMANNAN.— 
A correspondent, writing from Slamannan, 
says: -“‘The entire mass of moss, some of 
the pieces of which will weigh a couple of 
hundred weight, is still moving, having now 
taken an easterly course in the direction of 
Limeridge, covering up a large portion of 
the branch railway, plant and all; also a 
freestone quarry that was being wrought is 
entirely filled up, the depth of which will 
be about thirty feet, besides trees, hedges, 
and the crops that are lying on the low 
grounds. It has, by this time, covered 
over an area of a quarter of a mile, or more, 
and is at present leading its course through 
a burn, and no saying but it may come and 
inundate a number of dwelling-houses along- 
side of the same. This somewhat frightful 
phenomenon is one of the strangest sights 
that ever happened in this part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and consequently it 
attracts crowds of old and young people 
from far and near to witness it.—Scottish 
Guardian. 


MARRYING THE WRonG Man.—Recent- 
ly, a rather amusing episode occurred in the 
course of a marriage ceremony, celebrated 
in a neighbouring Presbyterian church. A 
couple presented themselves for marriage. 
Piliaitecies were gone through, and posi- 
tions were taken—the “best man” inad- 
vertently occupying the bridegroom’s place. 
The marriage ceremony was commenced, 
and the all-important question was put to 
the ‘‘best man” in reference to his bride. 
A pause ensued. The blushing fair one 
and her intended looked horror-stricken, 
but the aforenamed personage, with an air 
of the utmost gravity, interposed with the 
observation, ‘‘O, it’s not me, sir!” It is 
needless to say that matters were adjusted, 
and the ceremony proceeded.—Ballymena 
Observer. 


RoMAN CATHOLIO CRUSADE AGAINST 
PROTESTANTISM IN SPAIN.—Some of the 
Madrid journals of the 8th ult. contain the 
following paragraph:—‘‘The Protestants, 
not content with spreading their immoral 
and impure publications [that is, religious 
tracts_and books] among the simple pop- 
ulations, in order to corrupt their hearts 
and their customs, have also attempted to 
invade those asylums of virtue, the convents 
of the virgins consecrated to the Lord. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bishop of Cordova has issued 
a circular, in which, after anathematizing 
such acts, he recommends that at the doors 
of convents no printed papers or books shall 
be received, except they are sent by known 
persons, his object being to prevent the in- 
troduction by surprise into those sacred 
places of publications which attack religion 
and morality.” 


Tae CenTenary oF Dr. CaREY.—On a 
recent Monday, in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of the celebrated Dr. 
Carey, the founder of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and translator of the Bible into 
forty Eastern languages, the members of 
the Baptist Church, and other evangelical 
churches, held a soiree at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, London, after which a public 
demonstration was held, when Sir S. Morton 
Peto presided over a vast assembly, which 
crowded every corner of the spacious edifice. 
Addresses, suitable to the occasion, were de- 
livered by ministers and others. 


Tae Pope’s Heautu.—The London 
Post correspondent, August 13, says that 
the Pope has been again taken ill with ery- 
sipelas. Twice in the course of the previous 
day, a ponderous pontifical vehicle drove up 
to the palace surgeon’s, to convey him in 
haste to the presence of his patient, from 
which it is inferred that the malady this 
time is somewhat serious. 


DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN THE PoPE 
AND THE CARDINALS.—The Pope has been 
extremely irritated by Monsignore Livera- 
ni’s work on the abuses of the Roman go- 
vernment, and the corruption of its Court. 
He recently sent for Cardinal d’Andrea, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Index, and expressed his sovereign wish 
that Liverani’s book should be forthwith 
laced on the list of ‘depraved and damna- 
le” works, solemnly condemned by the 
congregation, and prohibited to be read by 
the faithful. The Cardinal replied that he 
would immediately convene the congrega- 
tion, and submit the work to their examina- 
tion for that purpose; but, on mature ex- 
amination, their eminences did not find that 
the book contained any thing contrary to 
the Roman Catholic dogma, or hostile to 
morality, and, in the absence of those two 
required conditions, they did not feel them- 
selves justified in applying their formal and 
authoritative condemnation. ‘The Pope was 
indignant at the scruples of the congrega- 
tion, and replied hastily to Cardinal d’An- 
drea, who went to make him acquainted 


Virginia, with uniforms, 


take care to have it condemned by the In- 
quisition. Cardinal d’Andrea bowed sub- 
missively, and then begged to tender the 
resignation of his post as Prefect of the 
Index. Meanwhile, the Inquisitorial Do- 
minican fathers are conning over Liverani’s 
offending work.— Corr. Post. 


THe Memory or Frora MacponaLp.— 
Mr. D. Davidson, sculptor, Inverness, Scot- 
land, is at present executing a tomb and 
slabstone, to be erected in the churchyard 
of Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, over the grave of 
the far-famed Flora Macdonald, whose name 
can never be forgotten in connection with 
the rebellion of the north of Scotland, and 
the eventful career of the lamented “ Prince 
Charlie.””—Jnverness Advertiser. 


Discovery or Human REMAINS, IN 
SWITZERLAND.—A portion of the bodies 
and numerous articles of clothing of the 
Alpine guides who were lost in 1820, whilst 
ascending with Dr. Hammel, have been 
discovered in the lower part of a glacier. 
An arm was in the most perfect state of 
preservation. Professor Forbes had often 
told the present guides that they might 
look for a discovery of these remains in 
about forty or forty-five years after the date 
of the loss. 

Cause oF MILL Fires.—The 
Manchester Guardian says:—“‘A spinner 
has sent to us a box of matches found in 
a bale of Egyptian cotton. At different 
times he has before found such boxes in 
cotton from the same country; and he 
desires to warn spinners of that cause of 
danger to their mills.” , 


An Ascent oF Mont Biano.—Mr. F. 
Campbell Clay sends the London Times 
an interesting account of an ascent of Mont 
Blane, recently accomplished by himself and 
friends. He describes the view from the 
highest peak :—‘‘ Round us in every direc- 
tion were snow-covered hills, giants in 
themselves, but mere dwarfs compared with 
our giant. Tier behind tier they rose in a 
perfect amphitheatre, and shot their icy 
peak into the azure sky. I cannot attempt 
to describe the awful sense of silence, soli- 
tude, and majesty which the scene inspired. 
Not a sign of life was visible except our 
own party; not a sound was heard except 
the roar of the avalanches far below us. 
The place on such a day became a temple 
such as few mortal eyes have ever beheld, 
such as no mortal imagination can con- 
ceive.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN PHoToGRAPHY.—It 
is not unlikely that we may have a revolu- 
tion in photography. In the Cosmos an 
extract is given from Mr. Wothly, of Aix 
la Chapelle, in which he states that, after 
experiments for many years, he has suc- 


ceeded in obtaining positive proofs from his 


photographic portraits without employing 
nitrate of silver, or any other of the present 
agents of photography. These are replaced 
by a chemical composition much more sen- 
sible, and which renders all retouching 
needless, when the negative is without de- 
fect. He states that all his portraits, whe- 
ther large or small, have an agreeable as- 
pect, and great brilliancy. The manipula- 
tion is the same. These new photographs 
are said to be as indestructible as the paper 
on which they are taken. 


ARSENIO-SMOKING Pipes.—A few days 
ago, I bought of a chemist what is called a 
meerschaum-coloured pipe—a pipe made of 
common clay, and treated with arsenic, to 
improve its appearance. The chemist was 
careful to inform me that the lips were not 
to be allowed to touch the pipe, but that it 
was to be used with an India rubber mouth- 
piece. The reason he did not state. A 
nephew of mine, a medical student, who 
happened to be visiting me, when he saw 
me with it at home, suggested that I should 
not use it, for, he said, “ All our fellows 
have suffered from them.’”’ His 
are the students at the medical school of 
which he is a member, and, after using 
these pipes, they have been attacked with 
sore throats, and other symptoms of arsenic 
taken into the system.—Corr. Lon. Times. 


Tue BisHop oF LONDON AND THE AR- 
GYLESHIRE EpiscopaLiaAns.—The Bishop 


Eden Smith whether, at a meeting in Lon- 
don in behalf of the Episcopalian clergy of 
Argyle, he had, as reported, said that “the 
population of the district of Argyleshire | 
was, in general, Kpiscopalian, and had never, 
at any time, belonged to the Established 
Church of Scotland,” replies, “I was per- 
fectly well aware, as any educated man 
must be, that Argyleshire is a stronghold 
of Presbyterianism, and, therefore, could 
never have made such an assertion as that 
which you state to have been put in my 
mouth. What I did say, was what I gather 
from your letter to be perfectly correct, that 
the Appin clan are hereditary Episco- 
palians.”—Edinburgh Witness. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND THE POST-OFFICE.— 
The other day a photographer in Elgin 
having mislaid the address of a young man 
at Forres, to whom he was to have forwarded 
half a dozen copies of his portrait taken in 
calotype, adopted the expedient of posting 
one of the likenesses on the packet, and 
sending it through the postoffice. The 
letter-deliverer had no difficulty in finding 
the owner of the likeness.— Scottish Guar- 
dian. 

Hogarta’s CuHair.—At a recent sale 
in London, the carved chair, designed by 
William Hogarth for David Garrick, was 
knocked down for 300 guineas. Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts is said to have been the pur- 
chaser. 


WalrrieLp.—A quaint picture of Whit- 
field preaching to a village congregation 
has been added to the National Portrait 
Gallery. The painter is J. Woolaston. 


A Prisoner FoR Forty YeEars.—A 
letter from Sir William Fraser, narrates the 
case of W. Miller, aged seventy-seven, who 
has, it appears, been a prisoner for debt, in 
the Queen’s Bench, since 1814. ‘The 
prisoner’s story is, and has been for forty- 
seven years, that his name was forged to 
the bond for which he was arrested, by a 
man who had wronged his sister, and that 
the warrant was not duly signed. He has 
always declined to acknowledge the legality 
of his arrest, and to go out under the [nsol- 
vent Act. I should not have troubled you, 
sir, had this been all. By the Act just 

assed, all debtors are compelled to appear 
Sears the Court, and to leave the prison. 
To W. Miller, liberty is starvation or the 
workhouse.” The writer accordingly ap- 

ears on the poor man’s behalf. The Chap- 
fais, the Rev. W. Buck, gives him a good 
character, and may be referred to. 


Licgat LireraTurReE AND Heavy Pay. 
—The Leeds Mercury Town Correspondent 
says:—‘The curious in literary matters 
may be astonished to hear that Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton is to get $500 a week for his 
new story in All the Year Round. Miss 
Evans, however, received as much for one 
volume, Silas Marner, as this novel will 
fetch, when complete, namely, $10,000. 


Toe Papacy Extremis.—A Turin 
letter of the 16th ult., in the Paris Presse, 
thus describes the goings-on of the clerical 
prints in that city :—“ The clerical journals, 
on the occasion of the /éte of the Assump- 
tion, invoke the Holy Virgin and all the 
saints, in favour of the temporal power of 
the Pope. The tirade of the Armonia is 
perfectly burlesque in its despair: —‘ A sig- 
nal reward has been promised to those who 
honour the most Holy Virgin. And who 
has honoured her more than Pius IX., by 
declaring her immaculate? Come, beautiful 
Virgin (surria Vergine oon give this re- 
ward to our Holy Father. t the nations 
see how powerfal is thy arm; let those who 
blaspheme thee every day be confounded, 
let them be converted, and live. Tender 
mother, we expect from thee a tremendous 
(strepitosa) blessing; the saints have made 
us acquainted with the greatness of thy 


‘with its decision, that, if not condemned by ! ders it certain. 


d the power of thy patronage ren- 
We will at thy 


the congregation of the Index, he should 


of London having been asked by the Rev. | 


feet, at those feet which bruised the head 
of Lucifer, the first ambitious spirit, the 


world, nor will we leave thee until thou 
shalt have granted, and very speedily, too, 
(e presto), that Pius IX. may be consoled in 
his afilictions, delivered from the perils 
which surround him, the conqueror in the 
warfare he so heroically sustains, and Italy, 
delivered from snares, made independent of 
the Evil One, great in her piety, and one 
in her affection for the Pope, and in her de- 
votedness to the Holy See.’ ” 


A “Frrst-ciass” Beaoar.—The Mont- 
rose (rifle shooting) Gathering, it would 
seem, has been a profitable affair for mendi- 
cants, for recently, one of that tribe, dressed 
in ragged habiliments, asked and paid for a 
first-class ticket to a distant station, and 
took his seat in the cushioned carriage. 
Several parties of ton applied to the guard 
to eject the intruder, but the “jolly beggar” 
coolly showed the official his ticket, and kept 
his seat.—Montrose (Scotland) Standard. 


A PERVERT RECLAIMED.—Three years 
ago, an English clergyman in this city, who 
had the reputation of being highly evangeli- 
cal, suddenly joined the Church of Rome. 
He was admitted by no less a personage 
than Cardinal Wiseman himself. The Ro- 
manists made what they could out of bim; 
sent him to lecture in the neighbouring 
colonies; made him publish confessions, 
defences, lectures, &c. Now, however, 
poor Maturin has left them in the deepest 
disgust. He is, I believe, sincerely peni- 
tent. He was mentally a weakling, and 
hence his perversion; he is morally pious, 
and hence his return to Protestantism.— 
Nova Scotia Corr. Scottish Guardian. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE HAVELOCK STATUE. 
—Although the statue to the memory of 
General Havelock, in Trafalgar-square, has 
been up some time, the inscription has only 
just been placed upon the pedestal. On 
the front the inscription is as follows :—“ To 
Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., 
and his brave companions during the cam- 
paigan in India. ‘Soldiers—Your labours, 
your privations, your sufferings, and your 
valour will not be forgotten by a grateful 
country !—H. Havelock.’ 


THe WEtsH Welsh- 
men are enjoying their annual national fes- 
tival this year at Conway, and the ‘Gor- 
seed” having been duly opened, a number 
of persons were honoured by being ordained 
‘‘ovates,” ‘‘bards,” and other titular digni- 
taries. A number of prizes for literary and 
other works were adjudged, and then we 
read “Mr. Ellis Roberts, harpist to the 
Prince of Wales, played the magnificent air, 
‘Of noble race was Shenkyn,’ and national 
susceptibility being awakened, the perform- 
ance was, of course, ‘very warmly applaud- 
ed.’”” Amongst the prizes to be awarded 
was one of two guineas to the young lady 
who should make her appearance in the 
celebrated Castle of Conway, arrayed ‘in 
the best Welsh costume.” 


Revival Meetines 
During the month of July, large open-air 
religious meetings have been held in many 
parts of Scotland. The largest gatherings 
were at Huntly, and at Edinburgh. The 
assembly in the Castle Park, Huntly, was 
estimated to number upwards of ten thou- 
sand souls. The principal laymen who ad- 
dressed the meetings were General Ander- 
son, Colonel Davidson, Mr. D. Mathieson, 
and Robert Cunningham, known as ‘‘the 
Briggate (Glasgow) flesher.”’ In Edin- 
burgh, the attendance was greatly beyond 
that of last year. The rising ground where 
the principal platform stood, was so favour- 
ably placed for admitting a large audience 
within ear-shot, that, though there were 
sometimes as many as twenty thousand 
persons present, the speakers were quite 
well heard to the very outskirts of the con- 
gregation. The services continued for three 
days, and were so much appreciated, that it 
was found very difficult to bring them to a 
close even at nightfall. There was generally 
a large attendance of inquirers, and a good 
deal of emotion in the churches opened for 
personal dealing with those who desired 
it.—London News of the Churches. . 


PRESBYTERIAN Missions TO EASTERN 
ArricA.—The Rev. Mr. Stewart has lately 
left for the east coast, to inquire what open- 
ing there is for the establishment of missions 
on the track of Dr. Livingstone. He has 
been sent out at the cost of some gentlemen 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


How A CURATE BECAME RECTOR.— 
Archbishop Whately, in his Annotations on 
Bacon’s Essays, relates the following anec- 
dote:—A curate of a London parish, of 
most exemplary conduct, was accustomed to 
remonstrate very freely with any of his 
people whose life was not what it should 
have been. They wished much to get rid 
of him, but could find no pretext for com- 
plaint, either to the rector or the bishop. 
They therefore hit upon this cunning plan— 
they drew up and signed a memorial to the 
bishop, setting forth the admirable character 
of the curate, lamenting that his eminent 
worth should not be rewarded, and earnestly 
recommending him for preferment. Soon 
after, this very living quite unexpectedly 
became vacant, whereupon the bishop, con- 
sidering how acceptable, as well as deserv- 
ing, he appeared to be, presented him to it, 
informing him of the memorial. The good 
man thanked his people with tearful eyes, 
rejoicing that they had taken in good part 
his freedom of speech, and assuring them 
that he would continue all his life the course 
which had won their approbation. 


General Items. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—The only Church in our country which 
distributes funds Northward from a South- 
ern centre, is, we think, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian. Its Board of Missions, how- 
ever, have come to the conclusion not to 
pay its missionaries in the North, having 
taken the following action :—‘‘ The State of 
Tennessee, in which the Board is located as 
a corporate body, is now a member of the 
Confederate States of America, and, as 
such, at war with the United States of 
America; therefore, according to the law of 
nations, it would be illegal to make remit- 
tances to missionaries in the bounds of the 
States that are at war with the Confederate 
States.” 


FAREWELL SERMON.—The Rev. Joseph 
F. Berg, D.D., the pastor of the first Re- 
formed Dutch Church, in Seventh street, 
above Brown, Philadelphia, delivered his 
farewell sermon to his congregation on the 
Ist inst. His text wasin the Second Epistle 
of Paul to the Corinthians, where he bids 
them farewell, and tells them to be of good 
comfort, of one mind, and to live in peace, 
and that the God of love and peace would 
be with them. During the delivery of the 
sermon, both preacher and congregation 
were much affected. Dr. Berg has been 
pastor of the church since its erection, ten 
years ago. His resignation arose in conse- 
qence of his having accepted a Professorship 
in the Theological College at New Bruns- 
wick. 

Lonpon Brste Women.—The British 
Messenger contains the following respecting 
this worthy and successful mission :—‘‘ The 
expenditure of the London Bible and Do- 
mestic Female Mission now averages about 
$5000 per month. Never has money been 
given with more true and prayerful sympa- 
thy accompanying it. Who can read with- 
out thankfulness and joy that 10,533 copies 
of the Scriptures were sold in 1860 by the 
London Bible women, and in the previous 
year about 7500; that the ‘outcast. poor’ 
have paid for Bibles to this mission in the 
years 1857-61, the sum of $8533; that as 
‘also a first trophy of victories to come,’ this 
Domestic Female Mission has induced poor 
mothers in London, who had never before 


subscribed to clothing clubs, to pay in four 
years the astonishing sum of $25,067, to 


first traitor, the first revolutionist in the | 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


being 


thus induced to save from beer- 
shops and gin palaces more than a million 
and a half of stray pence, which they often 
say have come back to them again as if by 

Gongs Up.—Rev. Dr. Huntington, who, 


some time since, renounced Unitarianism, - 


in Boston, and entered the Episcopal 
Church, is becoming a High-churchman of 
the extremest type—declaring that the 
principles of the Episcopal Church are es- 
sential to the world’s salvation. 


LIBERAL Bequests.—Mr. Richard Bond, 
of Roxbury, Massachusetts, has left the fol- 
lowing bequests to charitable and religious 
institutions:—To the American Board for 
Foreign Missions, $10,000; $10,000 to the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society; 
$5000 to the American Tract Society, and 
$7000 to Kast Windsor Theological L[nsti- 
tute, Connecticut. He also creates a Trust 
Fund, for the use of his wife during her 


life, the principal of which is to be divided, , 


at her death, between Dartmouth and Wil- 
liams Colleges, and whatever of his estate 
may still remain, he gives to Amherst Col- 
lege. 

RETURNED MIssIONARIES.—Rev. G. O. 
Barnes and family, missionaries of the Pres- 
byterian Board in Northern India, arrived 
in this country on the 7th of August, he 
being compelled to return on account of 
severe disease. 


Rome ACKNOWLEDGED.—Rev. Mr. Koch, 
a Roman Catholic priest, was lately received 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church, in Mis- 
souri, without re-ordination, thus acknow- 
ledging the Roman Catholic Church as a 
Church of Christ. 


Return.—The Rev. E. Payson Ham- 
mond, whose labours as an Evangelist in 
Glasgow, and other cities in Scotland, have 
been productive of great good, has returned 
to America. 


Jewish New YeAR.—Thursday and 
Friday of last week wore celebrated by the 
Jews as New Year, A. M. 5622, and Satur- 
day, being the Sabbath previous to the day 
of atonement, according to the Jewish cal- 
endar, was observed in the synagogues as an 
annual occasion of penitence. There were 
sermons and admonitions to humiliation on 
the part of priests, and all the old men 
of the congregation appeared in white 
shrouds. 


A AuTHor.—The Rev. A. K. 
H. Boyd, pastor of an Established church 
in Edioburgh, late of Dumfries, Scotland, 
is the author of the well-received anonymous 
work, entitled ‘‘Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” 


Domestic Hews. 


Tae Revivat or Bostness.—The improved 
tendency in business affairs seems to be gen- 
eral throughout the Northern cities. The 
manufacture of army cloths, shoes, and other 
articles demanded by the government, the 
certainty of exporting breadstuffs largely to 
Europe, the general belief of prudent and 
sagacious business men that we have seen the 
worst of the stagnation in trade, the prompt- 
pess with which the government has raised 
the money it wanted, and the knowledge that 
a large portion of it must soon be in circula- 
tion among ourselves, have combined to im- 
part a confidence and cheerfulness to almost 
every body. 


Crors 1n New Yor«.—The dairy districts 
in New York are said to be, this year, remark- 
ably productive. The yield of butter and 
cheese will be equal to that of any previous 
season. The product of the hop district, how- 


ever, will not be as great as that of 1860 by 


one-third. Grass, potatoes, and oats will be 
abundant. 


Lora, Sournerners.—About one hundred 
and forty officers of Southern birth remain in 
the army at the present date. 


FuneraL or Genera Lyon—.The remains 
of General Nathaniel Lyon were committed to 
their final resting-place, in his native town of 
Eastford, Connecticut, on Thursday of last 
week. The obsequies were of a sad and im- 

ressive character. The funeral oration was 

elivered by Hon. Galusha A. Grow, of Penn- 
sylvania, Speaker of the United States House 
Representatives, and was a truly eloquent 
effort. 


Arriva. or Arus.—The steamship Northern 
Light brought 30,000 stand of arms from Cali- 
fornia, a portion of the 50,000 stand sent to 
that State by Floyd. The Northern Light: 
was overdue a day or two, and some anxiety 
was felt lest the Sumter had fallen in with 
her, and perhaps captured this valuable prize. 
The loss of her treasure, large as it was, would 
have been insignificant in comparison with the 
capture by the rebels of so large a quantity of 
arms. 


Tae splendid por- 
trait of Hon. Edward Bates has just been 
completed by A. J. Conant, of St. Louis, and 
has been suspended in the office of the Attorney- 
General. 


DiminisHeD ImmicraTion.—The emigration 
from Ireland to the United States has been for 
many years a marked feature of the times. 
During the last year, however, it greatly fell 
off—only 21,596 thus emigrating. At present, 
it has almost entirely ceased, and, in man 
instances, persons are found returning to their 
native Vall The amount of money sent from: 
America. by, this class of persons, in 1860, to 
Ireland, was very large—being $2,894,660, 


Cuanae Scarce.—A pickpocket was recently 
arrested in St. Louis, Missouri, who said that 
his hand had found its way into fifty pockets 
during the day, without coming across a single 
dime. 


Evevators.—T wo elevators will soon 
be erected in Philadelphia, and two have been_ 
already erected. Those now in operation are 
stationary machines, but the new ones will be 
floating elevators, mounted on strong hulls, 
built for the purpose, and employed, like sta- 
tionary ones, in transhipping grain from canal 
boats to other craft. Each elevator costs 
about twenty-five thousand dollars, and will 
elevate, screen, blow, and bag from two to 
three thousand bushels per hour. The new 
elevator of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at the 
foot of Prime street, will have a capacity of 
four hundred and seventy-five thousand bush- 
els. It will be of iron, totally fire-proof, and 
having steam machinery to raise the grain. 
Work upon this machinery is not yet com- 
menced, as wharves and foundations at Prime 
street have not yet been completed. The 
immense coal elevator on Windmill Island 
will constitute another feature of this port, 
and enable the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany to load and ship cargoes in greatly im- 
proved time. | 


ArrivaL or THE Harriet Lane.— The 
United States: steamer Harriet Lane has 
arrived at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
direct from Fortress Monroe. It will be re- 
membered that this ship ran ashore at the 
time of the attack on the forts at Hatteras 
Inlet, and she sustained some little damage 
before she could de got off. The only external 
injury is a fractured bulwark, caused by run- 
ning the guns overboard to lighten the vessel. 
She will be hauled up and putin thorough 
ord@r at the Navy Yard before she goes to 
sea again. 2 

Coat O11.—Immense quantities of oil con- 
tinue to be shipped from Erie, Pennsylvania. 
On Thursday of last week 950 barrels were 
shipped for the East. The road from Titus- 
ville to Union is constantly covered with 
processions of oil wagons. 


AccrpenT.—On Sunday afternoon, 
Sth inst., two or three rear cars of a train con- 
taining a detachment of the Harris cavalry, 
of New York, and Colonel Kilpatrick’s regi- 
ment, were thrown from the track on the 
Northern Central Railroad, near Cockeysville, 
through the criminal carelessness of the engi- 
neer. Four soldiers were instantly killed, 
and several wounded—three mortally—and 
the engineer, on seeing the result of his reck- 
lessness, detached his locomotive, and hastened 
to the city, where he was arrested. He was 
fired upon by some soldiers, but they failed to 
detain him. The killed were Mr. Lyon, Quar- 
termaster’s Sergeant, a relative, it is said, of 
General Lyon, and privates James McDonald 
and George Gormann; and the Ss pri- 
vates were slightly wounded:—Francis Flinn, 
Peter Peterson, A. McDonnell, James C. Don- 
nelly, Henry W. Allen, James English; and 
the following wounded badly:—Geurge Von- 
chaire and Michael Dennis. The engineer, 
Frederick Gumback, is said to have made a 
threat that he would be in Baltimore bya 
certain hour, or leave them behind, and kept 
up 8 farious rate of speed against the remon- 
strance of the officers in command. 


Hews. 


FROM HUROPE. 


Tho following intelligence is the most important 
brought by the last stea:mers. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Globe announces that the army in 
Canada is about to be reinforced by 22,000 men 
during the month. The London Times editorially 
calls on the Government to strain every nerve to 
develope the culture of cotton in India. Else- 
where it says, that it believes that there will be 
no lack of will to assist the enterprise on the part 
of the Government, if the merchants and manv- 
facturers will point out the way. The Govern- 
ment will waive all scruples when the prosperity 
of the country and the existence of millions are at 
stake. The London Daily News, in an article on 
fugitive slaves, concludes that the Federal cause 
is henceforth to be clearly identified with the abo- 
lition of slavery. Queen Victoria had left Ireland 
for Balmoral. West India advices had been re- 
ceived (via England) stating that the privateer 
Sumter had taken and sunk forty vessels, causing 
great excitement there. It was reported that Lord 
Monk would succeed Sir E Head as Governor of 
Canada. It is stated that leading houses in Liver- 
pool have purchased 1500 bales of Surat cotton, 
for shipment to New York. A terrible accident 
had occurred on the Brighton Railway. Two ex- 
cursion trains came in collision in the tunnel. 
Twenty-three persons were killed, and a consider- 
able number wounded. 


FRANCE. 


The Emperor Napoleon has gone to Biarritz. 


It was stated that the Emperor’s interview with 


the King of Prussia would not take place until after 
the latter’s coronation. The Imperial Court of 
Appeal has modified some of the findings, but the 
sentence in the case of Count Simons is confirmed. 
Wheat and corn are to be admitted into the ports 
of France, temporarily, free of duty. A Paris let- 
ter in the Independence Belge, gives the following as 
the substance of an autograph letter addressed by 
the Emperor of the French to the Pope:—« His 
Majesty points out to the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
sentiments of respect which he feels towards the 
chief of the Church,” and then going on to enume- 
rate the services which the French Government 
had been happily able to render to the Pontifical 
Government, he adds that his strongest wish is to 
continue the protection of his soldiers to the person 
of the Pope. Nevertheless, the letter concludes by 
pointing out to his Holiness the intrigues, and* in- 
tolerable state of things which prevail at Rome, 
evidently without his knowledge, and by which 
public opinion in France is much excited. The 
Emperor then expresses a hope that Pius IX. will 
know how to put an end to a state of things which 
is incompatible with the presence of the French 
flag at Rome, and assures him, on those conditions, 
the maintenance of the present statu quo. This let- 
ter may be interpreted in different wayg by party 
men, but it is evident that, notwithstanding the 
form and expression of devotedness and respect for 
the head of the Church, it has a character exces- 
sively menacing for the temporal authority of the 
Pope, and that it constitutes a real summons to 
yield to the remonstrances of the French Govern- 
ment, if the Court of Rome wishes to retain the 
protection of the French bayonets. A pamphlet on 
“Rome,” issued in Paris, asserts that, if the Papal 
Government persists in refusing the guarantees 
offered for the independence of the Holy See, the 
people of Rome must be appealed to, and that, if 
they elect Victor Emmanuel King, the French 
troops on the following day will be relieved by the 
Italian troops. 
ITALY. 

An important diplomatic circular has been pub- 
lished by Baron Ricasoli, explaining that the pre- 
vailing brigandism near the Neapolitan provinces 
is inspired from Rome, and asserting that the go- 
vernment will not pause in its efforts for the unity 
of Italy. Cardinal Antonelli is preparing a reply 
to this circular. Garibaldi’s aid-de-camp has writ- 
ten an account of two men, supposed to be assas- 
sins, attempting to enter Garibaldi’s house at night. 
They were pursued by three dragoons, and one of 
them was wounded by a shot, as traces of blood 
were found. A boat had been seen to leave the 


Island, and endeavours were being made to dis- | 


cover its destination. Much excitement was caused 
in the Island of Caprera by the event. It is re 
ported that General Rivere will take the Portfolio 
of War, and that General Brignone will replace 
him as Lieutenant of Sicily. 

Naples, August 23.—Yesterday an attempt was 
made by some re-actionists to disembark at San 
Benedetto del Tronto; they were, however, re- 
pulsed. 
. HUNGARY. 

The Nord shows the probable course of events 
in Hungary—one institution after another will be 
suppressed. The press will be put down, and the 
prosecution of liberal politicians will not fail to 
follow soon after. What is the use, then, in con- 
voking the Diet six months hence? The situation 
will be worse, and reconciliation more impossible 
than before. Hungary, from being royalist and 
loyal, will become for Austria what Lombardy 
was a short time since—what Venetia is now. 
The Hungarian question continued to be debated 
in the Lower House of Riechsrath. The Upper 
House had agreed upon an address to the Empe- 
ror, who expressed his sincere. satisfaction at the 
patriotic sentiments thereof. 


RUSSIA. 

Russia has proposed to the Porte, to defer the 
decision on the question of the union of Moldavia 
with Wallachia for three years. A deputation 
from Finland, en route for Stockholm, to demand 
separation from Russia, had been arrested by the 
Russian authorities. 


POLAND. | 
_A new rescript by the Emperor of Russia to the 
Governor of Poland is very conciliatory in tone. 
The gendarmes, police, and all bivouacs, have 
been withdrawn from the streets of Warsaw. 
General Lambert, the new Governor, had been 
formally received by the authorities of Warsaw. 


TURKEY. 

Constantinople, August 22.—Sir William Cod- 
rington has arrived here to-day. Orders have 
been dispatched to the Pachas of Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Egypt, to send officers to congratulate the 
Sultan on his accession. The Prince of Servia 
has refused to send a deputation. Mehemet 
Djemal Bey has gone to Odessa to congratulate the 
Czar. The Circassians have proclaimed a repub- 
lic. The town of Peristi; near Gallipoli, has been 
half destroyed by fire. 


INDIA. 

The Bombay mail has arrived. The advices 
are to July 27. Rain had fallen abundantly 
throughout India. The prospects, as regards the 
fruitfulness of the country, were of the brightest 
and most cheering character. Cholera was ravag- 
ing the famine districts. The market for imports 
was becoming weaker. Cotton maintained pre- 
vious rates. Purchases for England only moderate. 
Freights had advanced to 40s. and 42s. for cotton 
and seeds to Liverpool. The ship Louisiana, be- 
longing to Charles Saunders, Esq., of Liverpool, 
has been totally wrecked, and five seamen lost 
their lives. Mr. Tarquand, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, committed suicide on the 24th ult. 

Calcutta.—F reights to London, 67s. 6d. for seeds. 
News from other parts of India not important. 


CHINA. 

Shanghai, July 4, via Malta.—The friendly rela- 
tions between the British and Japanese govern- 
ments are likely to be disturbed. The lodgings of 
the foreign merchants have been entered and 
robbed in open day. The Japanese government 
is believed to sanction these proceedings. 


On Thursday, 5th inst., by the Rev. J. L. Mer- 
rill, Mr. Ropert GemMmMILL to Miss M. IsaBeLLa 
Anprew, all of Chanceford, York county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On Thursday evening, the 29th ult., by the Rev. 
John White, Mr. Joan Icater to Miss CATHARINE 
Fixuay, both of Summit Hill, Pennsylvania. 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. James Latta, 
Rosert BrapForD to Janz WILSON. 

In Conyngham Valley, on the 8th inst., BY the 
Rev. John Johnson, Mr. Marx Crow. to Miss 
Saran Ann Woon, both of Black Creek Township, 
Luzurne county, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday, the 29th ult., by the Rev. A. D. 
Mitchell, Mr. 8. B. Rorserrorp, of Herris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary C., eldest 
daughter of Mr. James Wa.KER, of Paxton Val- 
ley, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. —— McMurray, 
Mr. Joan A. Kocaersrercer to Mrs. Sarag 
GsRarb, both of Gloucester city, New Jersey. 


Obituary. 


All Obituaries three lines to be in ? 


Departed this life, at Philadelphia, on the 31st 
ult., Mrs. JANE R. HAMILTON, wife of James 
Hamilton. 

Died, in Bethlehem, Orange county, New York, 
SARAH, the wife of WILLIAM C. BEATTIE, 
aged seventy-seven years and seven months. 

Died, on Tuesday evening, 10th inst, after a 
severe illness, OLIVER 8. JANNEY. 

Died, at Saxton, Bedford county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 5th inst., Mr. JACOB FOCKLER, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. The deceased removed 
from the town of Huntingdon to Saxton about se- 
ven years ago, at the commencement of the opera- 
tions in the Broad Top coal region, and entering 
actively into mercantile pursuits, always sustain- 
ed the character of an ry, » honest man. Hav- 
ing been a member of the Presbyterian church in 


his native place, every 
effort to introduce the ordinances of reli in 
his new residence, and its ministers, o every 
evangelical denomination, were always welcomed 
to his house. During his illness, of three weeks 
continuance, he su much, yet bore it meekly, 


convinced that his end was approaching, and sus- 
tained by the pres of his Saviour. id 
three sone, and two dau ai te 


hters, (who have a large 
circle of relatives and frienda s th 
™ 8 pale, is di 
The world shall thet more} 
Yet, O! what charms has for him, 
Who sees by faith the heavenly shore? 
He listens with enraptured ear, 
To catch that far-off angel lay, | 
Though holiest ties that bind him 
Wuuld bid the spirit longer stay.” 


Died, at Se 


L. 
Pennsylvania, on the 2d of 
A t, FRANCIS PUTT, in the fifty-eighth year 
of fis age. Mr. Putt had been a ruling elder in 
the First Presbyterian Church in Bridesburg for 
twenty-three years. He has gone from the Church 
militant, to join the Church triumphant.—Com.® 
Died, on Sunday, August 25th, HENRY FOS8- 
TER, only son of ELIZABETH B. and the late 
AARON R. DAY, aged eighteen years and 
months. 
Died, at Tribes Hill, New York, September 7, 
1861, very suddenly, Mr. JOHN H. STRIKER, 
for many years a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church of that place, aged about sixty-six years. 
Of late, he had often said in. his public prayers, 
“‘ Prepare us for thy will, and for every event of 
thy providence ;” and, though suddenly called, he 
ree, in Jesus; and the voice of this vidence 
to all is, “‘ Be ye also ready !” W. J. M. 
Died, August 22d, 1861, Mrs. REBECCA MOR- 
GAN, of Licking Township; Clarion county, Penn- 
o— in the seventy-ninth year ef her age. 
he deceased was born in Lancaster county, 
came to what is now Clarion county in 1803. She 
was & member of the Presbyterian Church more 
than forty years. Her life exemplified the influ- 
mar ul resignation cheeri 
Died, on the 8th ult., at the residence of Dr. M. 
R. Gryder, Fulton Township, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, Miss N ANCY GRYDER, in the 
seventy-second year of her age. 
riend after friend departs, 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
_ There is no union here of hearts, 
That hath not here an end. E. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on Sabbath mornin 
the 18th of August, WILLIAM H., son of WIL- 
LIAM and MARY J. BARGER, aged thirty 
years. It is about four years since the subject 
of this notice was brought to seek an interest in 
the Saviour, and connect himself with tha Church 
of Christ. From that time until his death he 
maintained a consistent Christian life, clinging to 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the basis of his hope, 
and always distrustful of himself. He was cheer- 
ful and happy asa Christian, ever ready to en- 
gage in any good work; and, amidst a constant 
struggle with the increasing power of disease, he 
set an example worthy of all imitation in the 
faithful and unremitting discharge of his religious 
duties. He was always in his place at the stated 
means of grace, even when a greater regard for 
his health would have kept him at home; and 
he accomplished a good work in the Sabbath- 
school by the earnest and affectionate fidelit 
with which he instructed the youth under his 
charge. Of unassuming and unobtrusive man- 
ners, patient and uncomplaining in suffering, 
— and kind in a') the relations of life, he won 
or himself the great regard and warm affection 
of all who knew him well. We grieve that we 
shall see him no more in the Sabbath-school 
and in the church, and that we shall hear his 
voice never again on earth in the melody of 
sacred song; but the sorest pain of this bereave- 
ment shall long be felt in that quiet home where 
he was watched over tenderly by those that loved 


him, and cheered by their gentle sympathy. His 
death was serene and peaceful. Only the eve- 
ning before, he sung with a sister— 
“Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are ;” 
and, as if conscious that he should shortly need 


them, remarked, “How I should like tw die with 
those words upon my lips?” He retired to rest, 
as usual, about ten o’clock. Seeming to suffer 
restlessly soon after midnight, he was asked if he 
wanted any thing, and replied, “I only want a 
refreshing mene and then, in the early dawn- 
ing of the Sabbath, God gave him his desire, as 
he suffered him quietly to fall “asleep in Jesus.” 
“T am the resurrection and the life,” says our 
redeeming God, “he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth, and believeth in me, shall never die.”— 
municated. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Jowa is adjourned to meet 
in the city of Dubuque, Iowa, on Thursday, the 
26th inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. 

J. D. Mason, Stated Clerk. 


_ The Synod of Southern Iowa will meet 
at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on the last Thursday 
(26th) of September, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

8. C. McConsz, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Wisconsin will meet at 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, on the first Wednesday 
(2d) of October, at half- past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Stuart MitcHe.., Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Albany will hold its An- 
nual ag in the Park Central Church, Syra- 
cuse, New York, on the second Tuesday (8th) of 
October, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

The attention of members is called to the fol- 
lowing Standing Rule:—“Every member who 
cannot be present, shall report himself by letter 
at each Stated Meeting of Synod, and the Stated 
Clerk shall publish this rule in connection with 
the notice of each meeting.” 

Cuarves H. Tayrtor, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Ohio will meet in the 
Westminster Church, Columbus, Ohio, on the 
second Thursday (10th) of October next, at seven 
o’clock, P. M., and not on the 8th, as published 
in the.Minutes of General Assembly. | 

M. A. Hogs, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Chicago will meet in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Sterling, Whiteside 
county, Illinois, on the third Thursday (17th day) 
of October, at seven o’clock, P M. 

J. N. Canpezg, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Sandusky will meet in 
the Westminster Church, Detroit, Michigan, on 
the fourth Thursday (24th) of October, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. 

E. B. RarrensPerGcer, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Lewes will convene at 
Cool Spring, Delaware, on Thursday morning, 
September 19th, at half-past ten o’clock. Presby- 
terial Sermon by the Rev. George A. Magee. 

D. Mackey, S Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville will meet 
in the Norwich church on the third Tuesda 
(17th) of September, at half- past ten o’clock, A.M. 

Wituram M. Rosinson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its 
next Semi-annual Meeting in the church of Wil- 
low Creek, Winnebago county, Illinois, on Tues- 
day, 24th of September. Access by North-western 
Railroad from Chicago to Harvard, and Rockford 
and Kenosha Railroad from Harvard to Kintyre, 
or by Galena Railroad to Rockford, theace to 
Kintyre. Hour of meeting, eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Hawmitton, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Cedar will meet at 
Marion, on Tuesday, the 24th of September, at 


eleven o’clock, A. M. 
E. L. Betpen, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Dubuque will meet in 
Bellevue, Iowa, on Tuesday, the 24th of September, 
at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Joun M. Boaes, Stgted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the Church at Hope, New 
Jersey, commencing on Tuesday, October 1, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. Sessional Narratives, by a 
rule of Presbytery, must be sent to the Rev. W. 


E. Westervelt, ten days before the day of meeting. 


J. Kuieuton, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan will meet in 
the church of Kingwood, on Tuesday, October Ist, 


at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
P. O. StuppiForD, Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold their next Stated Meeting in the Kingston 
Church, commencing on Tuesday, October Ist, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. 
A. D. Wurtz, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian Church 
of Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, on —_ 
the lst of October, at half. past seven o’clock, P. 

A. D. Mircae.t, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will 


hold its next Stated Meeting at Pluckamin, and | 


will be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, 
on Tuesday, the Ist of October, at three o’clock, 
P. M. J. T. Exexiss, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the Church of Little Bri- 
tain, on Tuesday, the lst of October, at two o'clock, 
P.M. The Rev. J. Y. Cowhick is appointed to 


preach at the opening of the sessions. 
| Joun Farquaar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of North River stands 
adjourned to meet in the church of Mertborewsy 
on Tuesday, October Ist, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 


Sermo past seven o’clock in the evening. 
Beartiz, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery 0f Huntingdon will hold 
its next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian 
church of Williamsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tues- 
day, the 1st of October, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Members of Presbytery, intending to come by 
Railroad from the East, who previously notify the 
Rev. John Moore accordingly, will be met by pri- 
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at the prace Crosk Station, 


vate conveyances 
the arrival of the train of y morning. ae 
Rosgrt Hamitt, Stated Clerk. 


Preshytery of F Passaic will meet in 
the Presbyterian at Chester, New Jersey, 


on fuesday, October Ist, at three o'clock, P. M. 

po leave Morristown for Cheater on the arrival 
@ morning train of cars from New York, 

twenty minutes sfter ten, A. M. 

_ Sessional Narratives are to be sent to the Rev. 

David M. James, Budd's Lake, New 

week previous. Stated 


the Ist of October, at two o'elork, P 


Joux Morrat, Staied Clerk. 


The Presbytery West Jersey stands 
to meet in New Jer- 


sey, on Tuesday, October lat, at th clock, 
P. M., and will-call for Records whiek 


upon the churches 
Delegates to ayes and Synod. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 


in the Presbyterian Church at South-East 
on Tuesday, October Ist, at ten o'clock, A. M. 
T. 8. Cutps, Stated Clerk. 
The 


rned to meet in 
R. C. 


The Preshytery of Coshocton will hold its 
next Stated Meeting in the church of West Car- 
lisle, on Tuesday, the Ist of October, at two o'clock, 
P. M. Wiutiam E. Hont, Stated Clerk. 


_The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, Fourteenth street, 
New York city, on Tuesday, the 8th of October, at 
half-past seven o’clock, 2. M., and the meeting 
will be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, 
and contributions for the Synod’s Fund, will be 
called for. . M. Clerk. 

0 


The Presbytery of Geneseé River will 
hold its next Stated Meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church of Wyoming, New York, on the second 
Tuesday (the 8th) of October, at two o’clock, a 
to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. M. N. 
McLaren. The Rev. J. M. Harlow is appointed 
to preach the be any Sermon, on the “Im 
and Value of Civil Government to Society.” 

Joszra E. Nassav, Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sa on will hold 
its next Stated Meeting in the First Church of 
Springfield, Illinois, October 8th, at half- 

seven o'clock, P.M. Sessional Records will be 
reviewed. C. P. Jannines, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Greenbrier stands ad- 
journed to meet at Carmel Church, Monroe coun- 
ty, Virginia, on Thursday, the 10th of October, at 

even o’clock, A. M. 
Geores 8. Woopautt, Stated Clerk. 


otices. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth 
and Ch streets, Philadelphia, will be open 
hereafter for public worship every Sabbath, at 
half-past ten o’clock, A. M’, and four o’clock, P.M. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. George Junkin will in the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, to- 
(Sabbath) 15th inst., at half-past 
and eight o’clock, P. M. 


ALEXANDER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—The Rev. T. M. Cunningham, pastor elect, will 


hiladelphia, to morrow, (Sabbath) 15th inst., 
half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. 


INSTALLATION.—The ordination and instal- 
lation of Mr. A. M. Jelly will take place at the 
Belmont Church, Belmont Avenue, West Phila- 
delpuia, on Saturday, the 14th inst., services com- 
mencing at three o'clock, P.M. Take boat at 
Fairmount at two o’clock, and leave it at Belmont 
Cottage. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


DANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Ninth Annual Session of this Seminary will 
commence on Friday, the 20th of September, 
1861. The full corps of Professors will be in 
attendance at the opening of the session. Im- 
portant improvements are now in p which 
will add greatly to the comfort and convenience 
of both Professors and students. Hereafter, 
those students who prefer occupying rooms in the 
fFeminary buildings, can be accommodated. Stu- 
dents who require aid, may rely upon receiving 
the usual from the of Edu- 
cation, in accordance with the resolution adopted 
by that Board on the 2d of August. This appro- 

riation, together with what the resources oF the 
minary will supply, it is hoped will be amply 
sufficient to meet the reasonable wants of all who 
= desire to come here. The price of boarding 
will probably be reduced. 
Yerkes, Clerk of Faculty. 


EW WAR MAPS.—A Complete and Splendid 
Map of the Southern States, including Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. Showing, also, parts of os 
States and Territories, locating the Forts an 
ra Stations of the United States, and show- 
ing all the Railroads, Railroad Stations, and 
other Internal Improvements, and the United 
States Census for 1860. Size of Sheet, about 40 by 
60 inches. Price 65 cents. 

New Topographical Map of the Eastern Portion 
of the State of 1 North Carolina. This Map deli- 
neates the Coast minutely, and exhibits the Topo- 
graphy Inland more full and complete than any 
other Map of North Carolina. Extended across 
the whole sheet, under the principal Map, is a 
beautiful Plan of the Atlantic Coast from Hamp- 
ton 
and valuable addition. Coloured, $1. 

Map of North Carolina and South Carolina, with 
Part of Virginia and Georgia. This — exhibits 
a great amount of Geographical ormation, 
much sought after at the present moment. It 
contains also separate detailed Plans of the Har- 
bours and Vicinities of Charleston, 8. C., Savan- 
nah, Ga., Wilmington and Beaufort, cts. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, 
on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
sep 14—3t 


USCAROBA ACADEMY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Accommodations for Seventy Pu 
Instruction in English, Mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German. Military Drill, 
without firearms, Mails daily. 
Location in a healthy and delightful section of 
country. Moral and religious influences all that 

could desired. 


by 
of 


the half session in 
= Winter Session opens on Tuesday, the 5th 
ovember next. 


For full particulars a to 
H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsyivania. 


sep 14—6t 


rove 
wn, 
esday, the Ist of October, at coven P.M. 
Stated Clerk. 


morrow, 
o'clock, A.M., 


Roads to Florida, which is an interesting 


post-paid, 


COMPETENT TEACHER WANTED.—The 
Cumberland County Normal School is in 
want of a Principal. Thoroughness in all the 
branches taught in the State Normal Schools will 
be required. The Schor! has heretofore had aciass 
of one bundred pupils. There is a fine Hall, 
capable of accommodating two hundred pupils, 
and a very complete set of Astronomical and Phi- 
Apparatus, all of which, with 
lege of appointing his own assistants, be 
placed at the disposal of the Principal who can 
come with credentials of the requisite character. 
Full particulars of the plan of conducting the 
Scheel san be had by addressing John Diller, Bec- 
retary, Board of Trustees, at Newville, Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania. Application® should be 
handed in prior to the 19th October, at which time 
there will be a meeting of the Borad of Trustees. 
JOSEPH MIFFLIN, 
Co. Supt., and Ex. Off. Prest. Board of Trustees. 
Newville, September 10th, 1861. sep 14—3t 


ENSUS FOR 1860.—Eighth Census of the 
United States, for 1860, in advance of the 
Official Publication. Compiled and com 
wis of with Map of 
the Uni tates. Price 25 cen 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
WILLIAM Ss. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 


sep 14—3t $e: 


ANTED.—A Lady, to teach Vocal and: In- 
W strumental Music, also the French and 


Terms.—$65 per Session of Five Months, : 


Latin Languages, in asmall School. An accom-— 


ae Teacher desired. A member of the Pres- 


yterian Church preferred. Address SCHOOL, 
Office of the Presbyterian. sep 14—1t* 


ORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE— 


624 Norra Sreest, 


JOHN BOWER, Principal. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
CHES 


TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRAN 

Mr. Bower gives instruction also to Church 

Choirs and regations, and to Schools and 
Seminaries. 

Mr. Bowser has 


ned: 


been Musical Instructor for the last eight canes 
in some of the principal Schools in Philadel hia, 
u rristown, eoiducted 
music of Dr. Boardman’s 1844, 


: 


For particulars as to 


cipal at the Institute. 


terms, apply to the Pria- 
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September 14, 1861. 


HE BEST COMMENTARY ON ROMANS ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor- 


Re | nenamaieen wet tots someti idly as to preclude any sight | == while that of the unsalted, five weeks later 
ake | haracters, at others more en. was repeated with almost precisely the same | om raz Rowans, | 20UF# Fide from New York, and one and quarter 


LI FE’ S SORROWS. doctors, except those of apothecaries, and | deliberately displaying its bristles.and sur- 


For the Use of Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. 


Feflection to the historian and moralist. 
© obtain flew glimpees of the people who have 
Gourished aid become’ extinct, and as we geze on 
tary moounients which they have left 
ind them, We receive a salutary lesson of the 


af mera. dear. No one can 
unmoved, as he finds 


em as they existed eighteen centuries ago, or can 
eéntemplats thé disdovered treasures of ancient 
Nindveh, @odnecting them with the just 


‘Ged upon national crime and deterio- 
fa the volume before us, adds 


gona? riafiitive of his’ proceedings. His specula- 


"ventures in the Northern Seas. By J 
“mont, Faq.,F.G,8. New York, 1861, Harper § 
Brothers, Svo, 282. 
The of an English gentleman to the 
id seas of the North, for the purpose of sport 
méng the walrus, seals, and bears, is rather a 
novel idee; 64 well as an expensive one. We ac- 
sahy hind’ with real interest, and are stirred by 
various adventures, Although Mr. Lamont 
pot lose, sight of diminishing the expenses of 
histsip by the blubber and skins of his victims, 
still the sportsman is predominant, and we admire 
the heartiness with which he pursued his perilous 
What he saw and accomplished is described 
gtuphie att, and as he goes among the icy 
with gun and lance, and eager for 
_ oiéénter With the monsters of the deep, we ac- 
an iiresistible fascination. His volume, 
with all its variety of incident, and its scientific no- 
tigos, panpot fail to attract attention. The illustra- 
-tive.plates.are exceedingly picturesque and truth- 
fel as. we should suppose, and altogether, the book 
is a very pleasant one to read. | 


Lis in tHe Sours Pacirro. By 
“a Roving Printer. New York, 1861, Harper § 

Brothers. 12mo, pp. 361. : 

A roving printer, who was a young sailor, has 
put this narrative together, and a man must be both 
young and roving to be caught on a five years’ 
witaling in the hardships of which one 

soOmies acQuiescent only by “ getting used to them.” 

foving printer disclaims literary merit in his 
nagrative, and yet we do him justice in saying he 
is a very sensible.narrator, who describes well, 
and gives his reader a very clear insight into the 
myateries of whaling. The tone of his book is 
good; and very free from objectionable features. 
We’ Wave often heard a whaling voyage recem- 
mended asa cure fora bad boy. It may operate 
in this way, and it may not, for, hard as the life is, 
it ae tts pleasant excitements for. the adventurous, 
aiid it may just as likely confirm bad habits. The 
“roving printer” took matters good humoredly, but 
@.did not seem to fall in love with that mode of 


Latm anp Primary Lesson-Booxr; 
-Cowtainitig a Full Exhibition of the Forms of 
“Words and First Lessons in Reading. By 
“George W. Collord, A.M., Professor of Latin 
_ and Greek in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Poly- 
-technic Institute. New York, 1861, Harper § 

Brothers. 12mo, pp. 347. 

Amidst a multitude of Latin Grammars, this is 
likely to hold a prominent place for its complete- 
ness, It is the result of a practical knowledge of 
teaching, and an acquaintance with the wants of 
a’pupil, The author professes to have introduced 
a® better classification than is generally given, and 
by keeping every thing in its right place, to make 
progress more certain. All the aids of clear ex- 
planation, remarks, questions, summaries, and 
_ yvooabulary are comprised, so that the student that 

masters this grammar, is in the fair way of be- 

coming a good Latin scholar. 

A*Counss or Six Lrorvres on THe CHEMICAL 
“History or a Cawpte; To which is added 
a Lecture on Platinum. By Michael Farra- 
_ dey, D.C. L., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, 
Royal Institution, &c. Edited by William 
»€rookes, F.C. S. With numerous Illustrations. 
New York, 1861, Harper & Brothers. 16mo, 


« 

Nothing can be more pleasing than to see such 
a man as Professor Farraday, who stands high in 
the scientific world, exercising his skill in simpli- 
fying knowledge, to bring it within the reach of 
young auditors. These lectures were delivered to 
such an audience, and we are charmed at the 
which great chemical facts are made 
perfectly intelligible. Six lectures on a candle 
may &t first appear to be absurd; but let the book 
be read, and ‘it will surprise the reader that so 
much pleasing knowledge could in this way be 
made so simple and intelligible. We commend 
the “Lectures” to all readers, and especially to 
the inquisitive youth, who will be delighted to 

find that-they have learned so much. 


Tas Hovss ox rus Moor. By the author of 

“¢ Margaret Maitland, &c. New York, 1861, Har- 

& Brothers. 12mo, pp. 405. 

We need not commend this well conceived 
story Of actual life to those who have read the pre- 
vious works of the author. It has the same nice 
discrimination of character, and the same skill in 
details, In this class of reading, we place a high 
estimate of the author's power in holding the 
attention, and in the conyeyance of excellent in- 
struction, as well as amusement. 


_ AGES OF THE STATES. 


. The following chronological table may 
be iuteresting to our readers at the present 
crisis : 


SETTLEMENTS. 

1607. Virginia, by the English. 

1618. New York, by the Dutch. 
-°1620.. Massachusetts, by Puritans. 
"1624. New Jersey, by the Dutch. 
1628. Delaware, Swedes and Fins. 
(1685. Maryland, by Irish Catholics. 

1686. Rhode Island, by Roger Williams. 
“1639. North Carolina, by the English. 
- 1670. South Carolina, by the English. 

1682. Pennsylvania, by William Penn. 

1732. Georgia, by Oglethorpe. 


ADMITTED INTO THE UNION. 


1792. Vermont. 1818. Illinois. 
1792. Kentucky. 1819. Alabama. 
1796. Tennessee. 1820. Maine. 
1802. Qhio. 1822. Missouri. 
1811. Louisiana. 1836. Michigan. 


1836. Arkansas. 


4816. Indiana. 
1845. Florida. 


1816. Mississippi. 


7846. “Texas. 1846. Iowa. 

1848. Wisconsin. 1850. California. 
- 1858. Minnesota. 1858. Oregon. 
_1861. Kansas. 


SUPERSTITION about the ASH TREE. 


* In the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth 
of a child, it is said that the nurse takes a 
branch of the ash tree, one end of which 
she puts into the fire, and while it is burn- 
ing, receives into a spoon the sap which 
oozes from the other end: this she gives to 
the child, to be. mingled with its first blood. 
It is su to.impart wonderful virtue. 
“fn Kings county, Scotland, near Kenetry 
Church, is a famous ash, the trunk of which 
is now twenty-one feet ten inches in cir- 
cunsference. page te — one of the 
peasantry passes by this tree, the procession 
pauses, the body is laid down for a few 
minutes, while all offer a few words of 
prayer. Then each person casts a stone, to 
increase the heap which has been accumu- 
lated“ over*its roots. This is imagined to 
benefit both. the dead and the living. 
There_is an ancient saying that “a ser- 
t wold rather creep into the fire than 
over a twig of an ash tree.” Cowley, enu- 
erating vatious prodigies, says: 
wild ash’s top Land owls 
; night, ominous, w 
Sate while the screeching of the doves 
Prefaned/and: violated all the groves.” 
we have recorded superstition 
enongh for. one.day. It is surprising how 
of such follies will into men’s 
List teaching them to our 


minds 


tr. 7 that old practitioners are more sparing of | face. om es it rolls over in all in rding to their age, a quarter to 

sk _ BY H, L. PARMELEE. active medicine than younger ones. | tions, as if to let us see that it.is sub-spbe- Prorectinc ANIMALS From Rain cordin eir ag quarter t0 an OUNCE | 12mo. 75 cents. Special attention is paid to thoroughness in the 
| i i iscoi i i i littl i and high 

Dr. James Jackson has kindly permitted | rival, not discoid. And now and then it Srorms.—I believe that farmers, general- daily, breeding sows very little during preg- the ig Kn ish, and su 


When we pass along the crowded city, 
Veiling o'er the secret of our woe; 

Tread we lightly, as we feel the throbbing 
Of the lava flood which lies below. 


Light the crust which covers o’er the torrent, 
Different ripples under every path; 

Where we tread, we feel not other's sorrow, 
Only know owr mercy and our wrath! 


All the freshness of the summer morning, 
When the summer of our hearts hath fled; 

And gay flowers and heavy vines 1n masses, 
Are but fair to us above our dead. 


All the longing for dark, stormy weather, 
Lowering clouds, and hurrying drifts of snow, 
And for winds, that shall go ever sighing, 
As if heavy with our human woe. 


All the yearning for the look which lieth 

Pale and still beneath the heavy mould; 
And the waking, when we miss beside us 

The sweet child-face that rested there of old; 


And the laughter of the happy children, 
Springing past the waves upon the shore; 
And the dash of oars across the waters, 
Where our barques went down long years before; 


And the start, when but our names are spoken, 
And the words have a familiar ring; 
And the strangers, who are ever choosing 
The old ballads which they used to sing. 
Down the long street, with its rows of windows, 
Curtains, with bright lamplightst ing th h 
And the gathered groups around the fireside, 
All so homelike to our eager view. 


O! the heart which takes in all these pictures, 
Framed for others, while the view for him 

Hath but shadows, after which he graspeth, 
Ever growing distant, still, and dim. 


When we stood beside such waves of sorrow, 
Long before our desolation came, 

Giving pity to the weary struggler, 
Little dreamed we e’er to breast the same. 


And how little, even in our pity, 
Feeling half the words of cheer we gave, 
That though here all earthly hope was over, 
_ Heaven and home were one beyond the grave. 


“Long the strife, but rest shall be eternal; __ 
Wild the storm, the calm shall last alway, 
When the shadows which have faded from us, 

Shall be real in the perfect day! 


EDWARD EVERETT ON THE PRESS. 


Edward Everett has written an article in 
the New York Ledger, in which he dis- 
cusses the question of the legal suppression 
of the Northern secession press, and the im- 
prisonment of those who sympathize with 
treason. 3 

The ground he assumes is, that the state 
of war in which we are, is so different from 
that contemplated when laws were made, 
that the same principles of law do not ap- 
ply to both conditions. In speaking of 
these pestilent sheets which abound in our 
midst, Mr. Everett says: 

#€ems to have been thought better by 
those in authority, to tolerate the mischief 
of these unpatriotic presses, than to elevate 
them to greater importance by prosecution,, 
or to encroach in the slightest degree upon 
that freedom of public discussion which, in 
ordinary times, is justly regarded as one of 
the greatest safeguards of liberty. But it is 
preposterous to sacrifice the end to the means. 
We should, in this respect, learn wisdom 
from the enemies of the Union. While we 
regard as unbecoming our Christian civili- 
zation that resort to Lynch law, by which 


every expression of opinion adverse: to the 


popular sentiment is suppressed in the se- 
cediog States, we ought to remember that, 
in tolerating a traitorous press among our- 
selves, we practise a liberality which awak- 
ens no gratitude at home, and is never 
reciprocated by the opposing party. It is, 
in fact, an absurdity in terms, under the 
venerable name of the liberty of the press, 
to permit the systematic and licentious 
abuse of a Government, which is tasked to 
the utmost in defending the country from 
general disintegration and political chaos. 
The Governor of Malta was once censured 
in Parliament for some alleged severity to- 


and the liberty of the press was declared to 
be in danger. The Duke of Wellington 
said he was as friendly as anybody to the 
liberty of the press in London, but a free 
press in the Island of Malta was as much 
out of place as it would be on the deck of a 
man-of-war. We suppose the most enthu- 
siastic champion of the press would hardly 
think it right to publish a journal within 
the walls of Fort McHenry, in which the 
officers of that garrison should be daily ad- 
vised to desert, and the men constantly 
exhorted to mutiny; and whose columns 
should be filled with persistent abuse of the 
Government, and all engaged in its defence. 
Why should journals of that description be 
allowed to diffuse their poison beneath its 
walls, amidst the excitable population of a 
large city?” 


OVERDOSING. 


Dr. Holmes has little faith in homeopathy, 
but quite as little in the curative power of 
drugs; or the expediency of the large doses 
which many allopathic physicians give their 
patients. In his lecture on “Currents and 
Counter Currents,” he uttered the following 
wholesome truths, which startled some of 
the faculty: 

‘‘Invalidism is the normal state of many 
organisms. It can be changed to disease, 
but never to absolute health, by medicinal 
appliances. There are many ladies, ancient 
and recent, who are taking reme- 
dies for irremediable painsand aches. They 
ought to have headaches, and back-aches, 
and stomach-aches; they are not well if 
they do not have them. To expect them to 
live without frequent twinges, is like ex- 
pecting a doctor’s old chaise to go without 
creaking; if it did, we might be sure the 
springs were broken. There is no doubt 

at the constant demand for medicinal 
remedies from patients of this class, leads 
to their over-use; often in the case of cathar- 
tics, sometimes in that of opiates. I have 
been told by an intelligent practitioner in a 
Western town, that the constant prescription 
of opium by certain physicians in his vicini- 
ty has rendered the habitual use of that 
drug in all that region very prevalent; more 
common, I should think, than alcoholic 
drunkenness in the most intemperate locali- 
ties of which I have known any thing. A 
frightful endemic demoralization betrays 
itself, in the frequency with which the hag- 
gard features, and drooping shoulders of 
the opium drunkards are met in the streets. 

I will venture to say this, that if every 
specific were to fail utterly ; if the chinchona 
trees all died out, and the arsenic mines 
were exhausted, the sulphur regions were 
burned up; if every drug from the vegeta- 
ble, animal, and mineral kingdom were to 
disappear from the market, a body of en- 
lightened men, organized as a distinct pro- 
fession, would be required just as much as 
now, and respected and trusted as now, 
whose province should be to guard against 
the causes of disease; to eliminate them, if 
possible, when still present; to order all 
the conditions of the patient so as to favour 
the efforts of the system to right itself, and 
to give those predictions of the course of 
disease, which only experience can warrant, 

and which in so many cases relieve the ex- 
rated fears of sufferers and their friends, 
or warn them in season of ry gE dan- 
ger. Great as the loss would be, if certain 
active remedies could no longer be obtained, 
it would leave the medical pro‘ession the 
most essential part of its duties, and all, 
and more than all, its present share of 
honours; for it would be the death-blow to 
charlatanism, which depends for its success 
almost entirely on drugs, or at least a 
nomenclature that ts them. 

There is no offence, then, or danger, in 

expressing the opinion that, after all that 


= 


has been said, the community is still over- | 


ward the editor of a journal in that island, | 


me to make the following extract from a 
letter just received by him from Sir James 
Clark, and dated May 26, 1860:—‘ Part of 
the blame of over-medication must, I fear, 
rest with the profession, for yielding to the 
tendency of self-delusion, which seems in- 
separable from the practice of the art of 
healing” 

As a physician advances in age, he gene- 


| rally, I°think, places less confidence in the 


ordinary medical treatment than he did, not 
only during his early, but even his middle 
period of life. The conclusion, from these 
facts, is one which the least promising of 
Dr. Howe’s pupils in the mental department 
could hardly help drawing.” 


WAR-HORSES. 


It requires considerable time to mount 
the guns proper for an advancing army, to 
supply them with trained horses, and, es- 
cially, the right kind of harness. The 

orse is a curious, shy, inquisitive animal; 
and when first taken from the stable or pas- 
ture for the strategic purposes of war, de- 
mands to be handled with great care and 
patience. He must be gradually accustomed 
to the sudden and marked change in his 
status—the gleam of arms, the roll of drums, 
the flaunting of banners, the flash, the 
smoke, and the roar of cannon. It is re- 
markable, however, that when the practical 
war-horse is thus drilled and disciplined, 
his proficiency in wheeling with guns and 
caissons, at the critical moment of limbering 
and unlimbering light artillery, is wonder- 
ful. Without a word, without a touch, 
without a sign from man, he wheels, ad- 
vances, and retreats with almost miraculous 
rapidity—at times compelling riders and 
gunners to spring to keep their saddles, or 
escape his lightning-like evolutions. 


LARGEST BUILDING in the WORLD. 


The largest building in the world will be 
that intended for the Industrial Exhibition 
in London, in 1862. There are-upwards of 
1200 columns and 800 girders, the aggre- 
gate weight of which iron work will be 4000 
tons. The picture galleries alone will be 
1200 feet in length, and more than 60 feet 
in height. In these cnormous walls more 
than 6,000,000 of bricks have already been 
swallowed up, and more than 12,000,000 
more have yet to be laid. The gallery, 
when completed, will be divided by semi- 
circular arches into compartments; of these, 
two will be 325 feet long, a third 150 feet, 
a fourth and fifth 75 feet, and four smaller 
ones, 50 feet long. The nave of the build- 
ing, which terminates at either end in the 
colossal dome, is 85 feet wide; it is formed 
of double columns, coupled together. One 
of these columns is circular, the other square; 
the former faces the nave, and they are each 
12 inches in diameter. On the right and 
left of the nave are two side aisles, formed 
of iron columns eight inches in diameter, 
and placed 25 feet apart, and these will 
carry the galleries 50 feet in width. On 
the right of the nave, and beyond the 25 
feet aisles, are two others, formed of a fourth 
row of columns and the party wall, which 
separates the building from the grounds of 
the Horticultural Society. These side aisles 
are 50 feet wide. On the left, entering from 


the Exhibition road, and beyond the two 


side aisles, there is a third avenue, which 
fills up the space to the walls of the picture 
gallery. The domes will be supported on 
eight pen of columns, one pair being placed 
at each angle of the octagonal area, which 
the domes will cover. 


— 


Population of the Seceding States Over- 
Estimated. 


Newspaper writers continually over-esti- 
mate the free population of the seceding 
States. The two free States of New York 
and Illinois exceed in population the free 
population of the entire eleven Confederate 


States. Here are the exact statistics from 
the census: 
Slave States. Free Pop.| Free States. Free Pop. 
Alabama, 529,164 
Arkansas, 324,323 
Florida, 78,686 
Georgia, 595,097 
Louisiana, 376,913 | New York, 3,887,542 
Mississippi, 354,699 | Lllinois, 1,711,753 
N. Carolina, 661,586 
8. Carolina, 301,271 
Tennessee, 834,063 
Texas, 420,651 
Virginia, 1,105,196 
Total, 5,581,649 Total, 5,599,295 


The above shows an excess of free popu- 
lation in the two free States named, over 
that of the eleven Confederate States, of 
about 18,000 souls. These States have 
three and a half millions of slaves, which, 
in a long war, will not prove an element of 
strength, particularly if the terrible alter- 
native be presented to our people, “Shall 
our liberties or slavery perish?”’— Cin. Gaz. 


LIFE IN A DROP OF WATER. 


Highly attractive to a young observer is 
the variety of life, which meets the eye, as 
he examines, with a good microscope, a drop 
of water from some pool rich in organisms. 
Suppose he has nipped off the growing ter- 


and having a little broken it down with the 
point of a needle, has placed it in the ani- 
malcule-box of the instrument, with a small 
quantity of the water in which it grew, se- 
lected from the sediment of the pool-bottom. 
The amount of life at first is bewildering; 
motion is in every part of the field; hun- 
dreds, and thousands, of pellucid bodies are 
darting across, making a mazy confusion of 
lines. Some are mere immensurable points, 
without apparent form or diameter; others 
are definable, and of exceedingly various 
shapes. Aggregations of little transparent 
pears, clinging together by their stalks, so 
as to form balls, go revolving merrily through 
their waste of waters. Presently one of the 
pears severs its connection with the family, 
and sets out on a voyage on its own indivi- 
dual responsibility; then another parts com- 
pany; and you see that there are plenty 
more of the same sort, roving singly as well 
as in clusters; little tops of clear jelly, with 
a few specks in the interior. Here comes 
rolling by, with majestic slowness, a globe 
of glass, with sixteen emeralds embedded in 
its substance, symmetrically arranged, each 
emerald carrying a tiny ruby at one end; a 
most charming group. Elegant forms, re- 
sembling fishes, or battledores, or poplar 
leaves, for they are of many kinds, all of a 
rich opaque green hue, with a large trans- 
parent orange-coloured spot, wriggle slug- 
glishly by, the leaves now and then rolling 
themselves up spirally, and progressing in 
a cork-screw fashion. Disks of clear jelly 
are seen, which are continually altering their 
outline, so that you soon come to the con- 
clusion that they have no particular form, 
but every imaginable one in turn. The 
mass, which seems a mere drop of thin 
glaire, almost or quite homogeneous, with 
only one or two bubbles in it, pushes out 
points and projections from its outline, ex- 
cavates other parts, lengthens here, rounds 
off a point there, and this as long as we look 
at it, so that it never appears twice in the 
same shape. Here a tiny atom arrests the 
eye by its singular movements. Its appear. 
ance is that of an irregular ball, with a bright 
spot near the circumference; the whole sur- 
face set with bristles, projecting obliquely 
from the periphery, not perpendicularly, 
much thicker and stronger in the vicinity 


of the bright “gpa 
spinning round and round upon its centre, 


minal bud of some Myriophyllum or Nitella, | 


It remains in one place, | 


takes a sudden spring sideways, to a dis- 
tance, perhaps, twenty times its diameter, 
when it spins as before, or else skips about 
several times in succession. Altogether, 
this is a very active little merry-andrew.— 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. 


PAPER MADE FROM CORN LEAVES. 


The London Mechanics Magazine states 
that excellent paper is now made in Europe 
from the leaves of Indian corn. There is 
one paper mill in operation in Switzerland, 
and another in Austria, in which paper is 
made from such leaves exclusively. The 
husks, which envelope the ears of corn, 
make the best quality. As we are depen- 
deat upon Europe, in a great measure, for 
our supply of rags to make our paper, if we 
can obtain as good qualities from Indian 
corn leaves, we may yet become the manu- 
facturers of paper for the whole world, as 
the greatest supply of cheap raw material is 
found in America. This is a subject worthy 
of deep attention, as we import to the 
value of about $1,000,000 annually, and 
paper manufactures to the value of about 
one milNon of dollars. 

The same paper says that a gentleman in 
England has made the discovery that paper 
pulp can be manufactured at less cost, by 
using green, instead of dry grasses, for its 
production. He has taken out a patent 
for the improvement, and he states that 
when grass becomes dry its silica becomes 
hard and difficult of solution, whereas, when 
it is taken green, the silica and other un- 
fibrous substances in it are more easily 
separated. He takes any green plants, 
such as sea grasses, which are abundant 
and cheap, and first mashes, then steeps 
them in warm water, and after this he boils 
them in weak alkaline solution. They are 
now easily reduced to pulp by passing them 
between crushing rollers, or through the 
common beating engines used in paper 
mills. The pulp is bleached in the usual 
manner with chlorine. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


A Cuitp oF Four YEARS IN THE Dz- 
LIRIUM TREMENS,—The St. Joseph (Mis- 
souri) Journal says:—One of the most re- 
markable cases of delirium tremens was 
related in our hearing a few evenings since, 
by a physician of extensive practice and 
observation. He was called to see a child 
some four years of age. The symptoms 
indicated delirium tremens, but the age of 
the patient induced the practitioner to doubt 
his own judgment, until he had made the 
closest scrutiny into the case. The facts 
deduced, together with the breath of the 
child, convinced the physician that the case 
was clearly made out as stated. Upon ques- 
tioning the father, who kept a saloon, it 
appeared that he had been in the habit of 
giving the child draughts of spirits, until it 
had acquired a taste for it, and would im- 
bibe when no one was present to control its 
appetite. The result was a clear case of 
delirium tremens. 


WHITE GUNPOWDER.—The following is 
the composition of Augendre’s white gun- 
powder:—Ferrocyanide of potassium, 28 
parts; chlorate of potash, 23 parts; and 
sugar, 49 parts. One advantage claimed 
for this over ordinary gunpowder is, that 
the temperature produced by the flame is 
lower, and that a gun can therefore be dis- 
charged a greater number of times without 
danger. 


Extra Dry CLoTHEs ror SoLprers.— 
An English writer, on the dress of soldiers, 
says:—The soldier should have a loose 
woollen wrapper, to serve as a change when 
campaigning. The value of dry clothes, 
when he lies down on the bare ground, after 
a fatiguing march, can not be overrated. 
The skin’s debility is malaria’s opportunity. 
The germs of fever, dysentery, and cholera, 
stalking over the bodies of a sleeping army, 
which has been exposed to the sun by day, 
ches scent out the enfeebled skin, and 

ivide the prey. 

improved knitting ma- 
chine has been invented. It contains from 
90 to 125 needles, which are not liable to 
break, and takes from 12,000 to 15,000 
stitches a minute. It makes stockings, 
shirts, coats, and all kinds of garments that 
are ordinarily knit. 


SHIELDING THE HEAD From Sun- 
STROKE.—Some advise a wet handkerchief 
worn inside of the hat. The slaves use a 
bunch of oak leaves, wetted occasionally. 
In many parts of the South, a bunch of 
cotton worn in the crown of the hat, is found 
very effectual in protecting the brain from 
the rays of the sun. This is very simple, 
and is worth trying by soldiers and all who 
are exposed to the sun. If the cotton is 
not at hand, brown paper folded many times, 
or cotton cloth, would do very well. There 
is no doubt thousands might save themselves 
from headache and sun-stroke by adopting 
this simple plan. The probability is, that 
the simplicity of the thing will prevent 
many from trying it, who would be sure to 
use it if it was expensive and hard to be 
obtained. In the “great battle of life,’’ it 
is necessary that a man keep a cool head in 
every sense, if he would be a “hero in the 
strife.”” We hope all who have the cotton 
will try it, and those who do not have it, 
take the next thing—but be sure to try 
something. 


How To Prepare Mutton Hams.— 
Take one quarter of a pound of saltpetre, to 
half a pound of raw brown sugar; make 
them very hot, and rub into legs of mutton 
over night. Next morning salt them with 
common salt. 
week, move it over, and rub in fresh salt, 
and let it remain another week in pickle. 
Then hang it up todry. When dry, keep 
it in canvas bags, to prevent it being fly- 
eaten. N. B.—Do not let the mutton lie 
in the wet brine, but place something under, 
to raise them from the dripping that will 
fall from them. 


VEGETABLE ELEcTRICITY.—Mr. A. L. 
Fleury, of Philadelphia, announces that he 
has discovered a new species of electricity, 
which he calls vegetable electricity. He 
says that what vital electricity is to the 
animal, vegetable electricity is to the plant; 
that every plant is a vegeto-electric machine 
of great intensity, and were it not for its 
own conducting power, which leads off the 
electricity to the earth, we should see elec- 
tric phenomena from plants, of a strikTog 
nature. So powerful is the influence of 
electricity on plants, that he says seeds have 
been developed to perfect plants in a few 
hours under its stimulating force. The 
Egyptian magicians attributed particular in- 
fluences and magical powers to certain trees 
and plants, and Mesmer used magnetized 
trees and plants as conductors for vital elec- 
tricity. Mr. Fleury says that he will soon 
have a vegeto-electric machine in operation, 
which will prove that vegetable electricity 
can be induced, and made available for 
practical purposes. 

GLvuE.—Common animal glue is likely 
soon to be superseded by paste made of glu- 
ten. It looks like glue, and is quite as 
strong. Gluten, which is to be had at all 
starch manufactories, will dissolve in twice 
its weight of cold water, and may be used 
in a cold state. A pound of this vegetable 
glue will yield three pounds when dissolved, 
whereas a pound of animal glue does not 
yield more than two. 

Ponca very sensibly says, if young ladies 
were less studious of dressing for dinner, 
and would rather devote themselves to dress- 
ing the dinner itself, they would afford 
much more satisfaction than they do, to 
their parents and friends. + 


Let the mutton lie about a 


ly, are not aware how much loss they sus- 
tain in the flesh of their domestic animals, 
and how much they suffer during cold 
storms of rain in the summer, or at any 
other season of the year. Warm showers 
never injure animals; indeed, they "p ar 
to have a good relish for ‘such a sprinkling 
as they frequently get, provided it is not as 
cold as ice. Most animals will endure pret- 
ty severe cold, as long as erg can keep dry; 
but, as soon as their bodies have been wet, 
and are kept so, evaporation commences. 
And as evaporation is a cooling process, 
the heat of their bodies is carried away 
very rapidly; and the sudden transition 
from heat to cold chills them in a very 
short time, and injures them more than a 
severe storm in winter. Animals will en- 
dure a very sudden change from cold to 
heat with impunity; but, sudden changes 
from heat to cold are often attended with 
very serious consequences. We are apt to 
think, because it is summer, or not freez- 
ing weather, that a storm of rain will not 
hurt our animals, But, could they commu- 
nicate to us their feelings during a storm of 
cold rain, there would not be so much 
negligence about protecting them, espe- 
cially during the cold and stormy days and 
nights of autumn. I well remember that, 
about twenty years ago, there was a severe 
rain storm in the month of June; and al- 


than two weeks, we thought they ought to 
be brought home to the barn. But many 
of them were so cold and feeble, in conse- 
quence of the rain, that it was necessary to 
go after them with a wagon. About the Ist 
of July, 1861, there was another very cold 
storm of rain, which swept away hundreds 
of sheep in the town where I reside. One 
farmer lost about sixty of his choicest 
sheep, although they had been sheared 
several days before the storm cameon. I 
have heard of more than three hundred lost 
during the storm. It is infinitely better 
for animals to keep them in a stable or 
shed, where they cannot get a mouthful of 
food for twelve successive hours, than to 
allow them to be exposed for only two 
hours to a storm of cold rain. WhenI was 
accustomed to keep sheep, I was always 
careful to let them have the benefit of a 
shed, if they needed it, not only in winter, 
but during summer; and it was very un- 
usual that our horses and neat cattle were 
left for one hour in the field, during a cold 
storm. Cold storms not only make cattle 
look bad, but they do really injure them, 
by rendering them stiff and dull; and they 
often contract a severe cold, which many 
times will superinduce catarrh and glanders. 
Young calves and colts often suffer ex-: 
tremely from exposure to cold storms, even 
in summer; and to shelter them, will be 
time and money well appropriated. ‘A 
merciful man regardeth the life of his 
beast.” — Country Gent. and Cultivator. 


Bee Motu Trap.—Take a wooden 
bucket, or other large vessel, and fill it 
about two-thirds with water. Then putin 
a quantity of old honey-combs, and set the 
vessel in the apiary, all night, near the 
hives. The bee moths, or millers, will be 
attracted by the strong odour arising from 
the vessel, and after hovering over it awhile, 
will drop into the water, and be unable to 
extricate themselves. 


Sowing Grass SEED TaickLty.—An 
aged farmer of Pennsylvania, in a letter to 
the American Agriculturist, says:— After 
nearly fifty years of experience and observa- 
tion, among my neighbours and elsewhere, 
I am convinced that too little grass seed is 
sown. Here I see a field with only half 
plants enough growing; would not a double 
a of seed have filled up the gaps? 

he cost of the seed was 60 cents per acre. 
Another 60 cents worth of seed would have 
made this year’s mowing and pasturage 
worth $12 an acre, while it is now worth 
only $6. I never saw grass too thick; but 
I have seen it too thin on hundreds of 
fields. Formerly, I sowed 4 quarts 
of clover seed, and 8 quarts of timothy seed, 
to the acre; now I never sow less than 8 or 
10 quarts of clover, and 14 to 18 quarts of 
timothy, and since doing this I have had 
no failure, but generally a heavy mat of fine 
grass.” 

CatcHING HorsEes.— There are few 
things: more aggravating than to be in a 
hurry to go to some place, and have a great 
trouble to catch a horse. I have sometimes 
made the assertion that a horse that I raise 
will never be hard to catch, unless some one 
else spoils him. The way I manage is to 
keep them gentle from colts, handling them 
as often as convenient. When young horses 
are runDing to grass, give them salt occa- 
sionally, and let them fondle about you, 
making as little show of trying to get hold 
of them as possible. There is nothing 
surer to spoil a horse for ever, than to run 
as if trying to hem him in, and yelling at 
him authoritatively, or scolding, when he 
can see, just as well as know, that he is out 
of your reach. Then to put on the cap 
sheaf, whip him severely for causing trou- 
ble, and my word for it, the next time you 
want to catch him he ‘will not listen to the 
voice of your charming, charm you never so 
wisely.”” Horses learn a great deal by signs. 
In beginning to teach them to be caught, go 
toward them on the near side, slowly and 
cautiously, making no demonstrations at all. 
If the animal begins to walk off, stop and 
whistle, or otherwise manifest indifference, 
till he becomes quiet again, then approach 
as before. When you are so close as to be 
confident that he will not escape you, speak 
kindly, and hold up one hand ready to touch 
him on the withers, and then pass it on the 
neck, till you can get hold of his head, but 
do not seize him with a grab, as this tends 
to excite fearafterward. By practising this 
course, using the sign, namely, holding up 
the hand when you are a little further away, 
each time, a horse may be taught to stop 
and be caught, even when in a considerable 
glee—playing—simply by holding up the 
hand, and using some familiar phrase, such 
as, whoa boy, &c. By way of caution, how- 
ever, watch his actions and intentions close- 
ly during his tutoring, and if at any time, 
or from any cause, you see that he is going 
to run, do not by any means say any thing, 
or hold up your hand, as the sign given and 
disobeyed a few times will almost inevita- 
bly prevent your making any thing out of 
it in future.—Corr. Valley Farmer. 


Roots.—The critical period for 
taking up tulip roots is when the foliage 
begins to grow brown, and a few inches of the 
stem assumes a dry, purplish, and wither- 
ed appearance. The reason given for being 
so precise as to time is, that if taken up 
earlier, they are spongy and weak; and if 
later, the juices become gross, which seri- 
ously affect the quality of the flowers. 
When taken up, lay the roots in a dry, 
shady place. Keep each variety separate, 
if you would have your planting properly 
diversified. After the bulbs are properly 
dried, take off the loose stems, fibres, and 
off-sets, leaving the last blown stem on. 
Lay them on shelves, or on the floor ina 
dry room two or three weeks, then wrap in 
thick paper, or bury in thoroughly dried 
sand. 

Satt rok Swive.—A correspondent of 
the Annales der Landwirthschaft states 
some interesting experiments to test the 
use of salt in fattening swine. He selected 
two pairs of barrow hogs, weighing 200 
pounds apiece. One pair received with 
their daily allowance of food two ounces of 
salt; the other pair, similarly fed, none. 
In the course of a week it was easily seen 
that the salted pair had a much stronger 
appetite than the others, and after a fort- 
pight the salt was increased to two ounces 


apiece. After four months, the weight of 
the salted hogs was 350 pounds apiece; 


though our sheep had been sheared more | 


nancy, and during the heat of summer with- 
holds it in a great degree from all, as it in- 
duces thirst and liability to disease. 


Teacuina Hogs THISTLES. 
—aA writer in the Sout Homestead says: 
“T will give a method of exterminating this- 
tles, which I have tested and found effectual, 
and which costs nothing. It consists in 
teaching hogs to eat the roots of the plant. 
Tramp on the buds of a goodly number of 
the largest plants in the spring, and place 
on each bud a teaspoonful of salt; then 
turp your hogs on them. They will eat the 
roots of the salted plants first, and will thus 
acquire a fondness for the roots, and will 
continue to eat them daily, as long as any 
can be found. If but one hog be educated 
in this way, he will teach the whole herd 
to eat them, and they will exterminate all 
on the farm.” 

ApPLe TrEE.—There is an apple 
tree one hundred years old, on the farm of 
Luther Clark, in Florida, Massachusetts, 
and it is the most thrifty of a large orchard 
in which it is located. It measures six feet 
and eleven inches in circumference at the 
butt. 


“Children's Column, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LORD THINKETH UPON ME. 


My child, do you think of your Father in 
heaven? He thinketh of you very ¢enderly. 
Do you often say in your heart, “ My loving, 
merciful Father, I do love thee”? 

Yes, He thinketh of thee, not only tenderly, 
but mercifully. Ah! little boy, you have sin- 
ned, and God must have mercy upon you, or 
you cannot go to heaven. Little Johnny told 
his mother a lie, and, when talked to about it, 
felt very badly, and said, ‘ Mother, please 
forgive me.” “Yes, my darling; but you 
must ask God to forgive you, and have mercy 
upon you.” So Johnny prayed, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” | 

This is what I mean by saying that our dear 
Father must have mercy upon you, or you 
cannot enter heaven; and you must ask him 
for that mercy in Christ. 

He thinketh of thee always. Every day 
feeds you, every moment gives you breath, 
and keeps your heart beating. If He did not, 
you would die. 

Do you always think of Him? When you 
first awake, do you think of Him, and say in 
thy heart, “The Lord kept me during the 
night; thanks, thanks”? When you wash, do 
you ever pray, ‘“‘ Dear Jesus, wash me in thy 
blood”? When you go to your breakfast, do 
you do asa little boy on board of a sbip at the 
Navy Yard, a few days since, who said, “I 
thank God for my breakfast’ ? 

And, too, He thinketh of thee savingly. If I 
should see a child in the river, and plunge 
after it, I should not only think upon it, but 
savingly also. So your dear Father thought, 
and therefore the Saviour came to earth. He 
came to save. I want to know,,. therefore, 
child, whether He has saved you? Has he 
been to your house? Yes, often. And did 
you say to Him, “Dear Jesus, save me”? 
And have you been thinking about Him to- 
day—loving Him, and praying to Him? O! 
what a dear, loving Father we have in heaven! 
He constantly thus thinketh of us. , 

Come, children, let us think of our dear 
Father— 

First. Penitenily. Ah! let us be sorry for 
all our disobedience, lies, wicked thoughts, 
and words, and acts. 

Second. Prayerfully. Let us always talk 
with our God in Christ’s name. Tell him all 
our wants, as clothes, and food for the body, 
the Holy Ghost for the soul, showing us Jesus, 

Thirdly. Let us think of Him workingly. 
He has a vineyard for us to work in. Just 
think! He pays us for working. He wants 
you to get the little children into the Sabbath- 
school who do not go. That will be work- 
ing in his vineyard. If you do it, he will 
pay you by making you feel very happy, and 
give you more power to work for him again. 
Yes, he wants you to tell all the poor naughty 
ones about Jesus; and if you get them to 
Jesus, and you yourself are Jesus’s, O! then 
for ever you will get pay with these you tell 
of Jesus, in heaven. J. B. R. 


ONE OF GOD’S BIRDIES. 


You would love little May Warren, if you 
knew her, I am sure. She is such a sweet 
little thing, that I believe I speak the truth in 
saying that every body loves her, who has had 
the pleasure of looking into her bright face. 

‘‘Please, mother, let me go to school with 
cousin Willie this morning,” said she, one day, 
running into the room where her mother sat 
with her baby brother; “please do, mother, I 
will be real good.” 

‘‘ Let you go to school, dear?” answered her 
mother, kissing the rosy lips held up to her; 
‘“‘and where is Willie?” 

‘‘Here, auntie,” said he, coming in at the 
open door, with his satchel of books on his 
arm, his black eyes sparkling with mischief, 
as usual, and his cheeks glowing like the roses 
that peeped in at the open window. 

‘Yes, little May may go to school this 
morning, if she will be very good, and cousin 
Willie will promise to take care of her.” 

“<Q, you are so good,” said May, throwing 
her arms around her mother’s neck, and giving 
a half a dozen kisses; then she danced off for 
her sun-bonnet, and soon she and Willie were 
racing down the broad gravelled path, to the 

ate. 

' It was a beautiful morning. The dew-drops 
sparkled on the grass and trees by the road- 
side, and the dandelions and butter-cups in 
the meadow looked up to the blue sky, with a 
bright smile on their yellow faces, as if it were 
a joy to live, while the birds were doing their 
best to put their happiness to music. 

Just as the children came to the bridge over 
the little brook that went dancing merrily 
along in the golden sunlight, Willie’s bright 
eyes caught a glimpse of a robin, hopping 
along by the roadside, with a bit of dried 
grass in his bill—probably building material 
for his nest. 

‘Keep still, May,” whispered Willie, quick- 
ly. ‘Don’t say a word ;” and he stooped to 
pick up a stone that lay at his feet. But May 
caught hold of his arm just as he raised it to 
throw— 

‘‘Don’t, Willie!” she cried; “it’s one of 
God’s birdies.” Don’t hurt it, please.” ~ 

Willie stopped, and looked at her a moment 
in astonishment, then said— 

‘“‘ What a queer girl you are, May! Well, I 
won’t hit him now, just to please you, and I 
couldn’t, any way, for see! he has flown away,” 
and the children hurried on to school. 

A day or two after, Willie was going on an 
errand for his mother, when he saw a little 
kitten running along the road, and his first 
thought was to look for a stone to throw; but 
his next one was— 3 

“I suppose May would say that was one of 
God’s kitties. What a funny girl she is!” and 
the kitten was not hart that time. 

Willie is a big boy now, but when he is 
tempted to hurt any innocent animal, he al- 
ways thinks of little May’s words, “one of 
God’s creatures,” and they are never harmed 
by him.— Child at Home. 

EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most polenta and 


substantial manner with their new nted yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
for a Circular. 


MENEELY’S SONS, 


West Troy, New York. 


“mar 30—~—ly® 


on the Romans; none that so fairly and fully, 
and clearly exhibits the outline of its argument; 
none that so justly apprehends its doctrines ; none 
more rich in logical inference and-practical ap- 


cation, than that of Dr. Hodge. 
From the Congregational Herald. 
Dr. Hodge combines, in an unusual de both 
dialetic and critical acumen, and his men- 


taries are models of style and manner. 
Also, the Thirteenth Edition of 
Dr. Hoper’s Questions on THE Epistie To THE 
Romans. 
For the Use of Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. 
18mo. 20 cents; or $1.80 perdozen. 


From the Christian Instructor. 


extends, the above of Dr. Hodge is, in many re- 
spects, superior to any other. It is designed to 
accompany his excellent Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, and its course leads to a 
examination of that important 
pistle. 
*,* Sunday-school and Bible-classes. will be 
| supplied on favourable terms. 
blished by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
sep 7—3t 


EVERLY INSTITUTE.—A Select Boarding- 
School for a limited number of Boys, wi 
the care and comforts of a Home. Terms mod- 
erate. Next Session opens September 16th. 
For Circulars, call at the office of the Presby- 
terian, or address 
M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., Princi; 
sep 7—4t Beverly, New Jersey. 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Plain and Orna- 
mental Painting and Glazing, Calciminin 
and Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the n 
est manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, 
srr ay French, and American, of the neatest 
tyles, furnished on the most reasonable terms. 
JOHN PATTERSON, 
No. 1833 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
sep 7—4t* 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, — &o., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent by addressing 
J. 8. D?ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf 


No. 556 Broadway, New York.. 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 
Goods carefully packed for the 
forwarded. 


IBSONS’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
2e® All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


K ar COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 


country, and 
may 11l—+tf 


ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal a made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
ee he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Eartze & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
i Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 


| Cash at remarkably low ae 
3 EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


july 20—tf 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of BOrsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Li ike st Sent free by address- 

ing J. STAN LY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


Made and col TOILET CASES, é&c.— 


Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
OLD ALSO BY 


way, N. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wu. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 

R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 

8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake S8t., Chicago, IL 
feb 16—tfF 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free 7 addressing 
J. 8. DDORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 
e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
anv UPHOLSTERY STORE—No. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. Goods at prices to suit the times. 
aug 10—ly 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
ressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


H=* C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRES CRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 


| friends and the public generally, and will endea- 


vour to serve them 
july 20—tf 


HE PHILADELPHIA HEALTH JOURNAL. 
—Every Christian Advocate should read 
this Quarterly Periodical. It is devoted to the 
True Laws of Life, &c.; is a thorough Key to 
Health and Domestic Economy. Invalids, fail 
not to read it. Subscription only 25 cents a year 
in advance. Single Copies 6 cents, at Booksellers, 
and of Dr. Landis. Subscriptions should be sent 
in at once, accompanied with the Subscriber’s 
address, to Dr. 8. M. LANDIS, 
No. 218 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
fa See Prospectus. aug 31—4t* 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


DURING JULY, 1861. 


Tae Lerrers or Joun Catvin. Vol. IV. Con- 
taining a copious Index to all the Volumes, and 
completing this very valuable and interesting 
work, by which will be preserved and trans- 
mitted to posterity many writings of the great 
Reformer, which perhaps had never otherwise 
seen the light. Price $1.30 per volume in black 
cloth, full sheep, or half calf. 

SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18mu0. ILLUSTRATED. 
Tae Wonpverrut Lamp; or, Light FoR THE 
Darkest Pars. Pp. 239. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

Tae Lost Bracetet. By the author of “ Little 
Flora,” “James Haswell,” “Christmas at Home,” 
&e. Pp.100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 


Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 3—5t Business Correspondent. 


EDUCTION OF RATES TO AND FROM 
NEW YORK.—The NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STEAM NAVIGATION COM- 
PANY now run the Steamer DELAWARE, Cap- 
tain CANNON, as follows: 
Leave PHILADELPHIA, TUESDAYS and FRI- 
DAYS, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Leave NEW YORK, WEDNESDAYS and 
SATURDAYS, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 
The Company have also, owin 
depression in business, determin 


with courtesy and fidelity. 
H. C. BLAIR. 


to the present 
on a large RE- 


| DUCTION of the rates on Freight until further 


notice. 

MEASUREMENT GOODS WILL BE TAKEN 
AT 3 CENTS PER FOOT. 

HEAVY GOODS AT 10 to 12% CENTS PER 
100 POUNDS. 

The “minimum rate” on Single P is 
reduced from 50 to 25 cents. er G not 

roperly coming under the above heads, will be 

ken at rates as low in proportion. Shippers of 
Truck, uested to call before 
making arrangenients elsewhere, as their freights 
will be taken on terms to suit aan, 

JAMES ALLDERDICE, Agent, 


314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
aug 31—6t 


five hundred s 
chased for the Institution. 


ht 
A 
more than 
mens, recently been pur- 


For Catalogues, address 


Rev. JOHN H. BRAK] Y, A. M., President, 
in — Dr. J. H. 
920 Walnut street. aug 24—13t® 


K DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
or circulars, 


NGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND 


lease address the Princi 
Sav. GEORGE GANN , A.M., 
Boston, Massachusetis. 


No. 26 Pemberton Square, 


aug 24—5t 


lished 


SCHOOL INSTITUTE.—Zetad- 
A in 1855 

supply Families and Schools with the dest 
Teachers. 


To aid Teachers to suitable appointments. 
To buy and sell School properties on commis- 


To give Parents information of Schools. 
To sell any kind of School Merchandise at large 


prices, 

Any book sent by mail at Publisher's 

For complete Prospectus add with 
stamp, G. 8. WoopMa 4 COMPAN Y, 
No, 25 South Sixth strect Philadelphia 

u 

mar 16—13t cow 

ISS THORP’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 

dies, at 1133 Girard street, Philadelphia, 

re-opened on Monday, September 9th. 
aug 24—<dt® 


¥ ONG’S ACADEMY FOR YOUNG MEN AND 


aug 24—4t® 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The Course 
nstruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and bags or The location is one of the most 
healthy and desirable in the country. The Win- 
ter Session commenced on Monday, September 


9th. For particulars, please apply to 
Mrs. E. THOMPRON » Principal, 
24—4t* 


ISS ABBY E. THOMAS RE-OPENED 

her School for Young Ladies, at 243 south 

irteenth street, between Locust and Spruce, 
Philadelphia, on ae September 9th. 

Number of pupils limited to twelve. sep 7—3t 


| SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 


JERSEY.—A HOME FOR BOYS.—Ses- 
sions begin on the First Wednesday of eek, 
and Last Wednesday of January. The Classi 
Department is under the care of the Rev. Tuomas 
W. Carre.t, formerly Princi of the School. 
The French Teacher resides in the Family, and 
converses freely with the Pupils in his native 
language. The School Premises contain Thirteen 
Acres, providing amply for Lawn, Play-ground, 
and Garden. 

Terms.—$125 per Session. A liberal deduction 
is made for the Sons of Ministers. 
For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal.- 
aug 17—13t* | 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. — The 
Duties of the Spring Garpen Institrvrs— 
No. G11 Marshall street, Phil ja—were re- 
sumed on Monday, the 2d of September. Ten 
Pupils may find a Christian Home in the Family 

of the 

GILBERT COMBS, A. M., 
pee 608 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 
aug 


STREET FEMALE SEMINARY, 

—Miss Bonney and Miss re-open- 
ed their Boarding and Day-school on Wednes- 
day, September lith, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. june 15—17% 


XFORD FEMALE COLLEGE, OXFORD 

OHIO.—Under the Care 
Cincinnati.—The 
ber 2. The Buildings, 


Terms.—For Boarding, Tuition, &c., in the 
Regular ee Course, per Session of Five 
Months, $87.50 in advance. Music, &c., extra. 
Ministers’ Daughters and Teachers taken at 
reduced rates. 

For Circulars, &c., please address 


Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, President, 
aug 3—8t Oxford, Ohio. 
AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
—At Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Win- 
ter Session will commence on Friday, the 
Day of November next. 
Rev. C. W.. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
aug 17—8t 


D. GREGORY, RE-OPENED 


H. his Classical and English School, No, 


1108 Market street, Philadel on Monda 
September 2d. dag 


HE ARCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR 

_ YOUNG LADIES—Wo. 1345 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia—Re-opened on September 

9th. Miss L. M. BROWN, Principal, — 
aug 31—4t 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania— Will commence ita 
— Sesion on Tuesday, October 22d. 
irculars, containin iculars, may be ob- 
tained by addressing Prinei 
aug 31—8t* J. GRIER RALSTON; 


ISS MARY E. THROPP RE-OPENED 

L her ge and Day-school for Young 

Ladies at No. 1 Spruce tay 

on Monday, September 9th. Circulars cating 

full be on application. 

erences.—Rev. William P. Breed, John 8, 

Hart, LL.D., — Smith, Esq., Hon. Robert 
C. Grier, Colonel J. B. Moorhead. aug 10—7t® 


WANTED FOR A PAROCHIAL 


SCHOOL IN SOUTH JERSEY.—Prefer- 
ence will be given to a Male Member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, who can teach Vocal Music. - 
Salary about Four Hundred Dollars per annum. 
Address, with references, es TEACHER,” 

aug 31—tf Absecon, New Jersey. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—Situated . 
; upon a beautiful eminence in the western 
part of the city of Wilmington. 
Grounds embrace nearly two acres; house heat- 
ed throughout, and an ventilated. Two 
scnoiastic year, 
Music, French, and Drawing, at Professor’s 
prices. 
Present session commenced first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, AM. & 
aug 24—4t Principal and Proprietor. 


Og INSTITUTE—1527 and 1529 
Spruce street, Philadelphia.—This Institute, 
conducted for two years past, in this city, by 
Madame Chegaray and her niece, Madame 
D’Hervilly, upon the same principles as the one 
in New York, established there in the year 1814, 
will re-open on poses | September 16th, with its 
usual ample and complete provision for the edu- 
cation o pus Ladies, under the direction of 
Madame D’Hervilly. Circulars, and all requisite 
information, can be obtained on application to the 
Principal. aug 24—8t® 


HE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
THE PHILADELPHIA CITY INSTI- 
TUTE—North-east corner of Chestnut and High- 
on Monday, Septem- 

r 2, 1861. 

Circulars may be obtained at the School, or at 
William 8. & Alfred Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

aug 17—8t® L. BARROWS, Principal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. ° 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in rehome 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re« 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term. than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper die 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 


$10.00 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
$20.00 


Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


Wh an additional copy to the agent. 
The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amonnt is large, a draft should be pro- 
if possible. Address, always post-paid, — 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO, 


cured, 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


On the site of 
wting- Of baried cities, and the restora- | | 
4 
- : _ Pastors and teachers of Bible-classes, and the 
= larger classes in Sabbath-schools, have often felt é 
rs. perplexed in want of some suitable book of ques- = 
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